er Two 
EWaeks 


He Was Found in the Job 
That Was Seeking Him 


By O. D. Foster 


How to Get Organized 


Business Knowledge 
By Dean Johnson 


Lights and Shadows 


By Richard Spillane 
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Utility Express Truck 


CHASSIS ONLY 


$ 5 7 5 F. O. B. 
Flint, Mich. 


Utility Express is the lowest-priced quality truck in the 
world capable of fast heavy-duty service. It hauls your 
heavy loads quickly and economically. It is reliable. 


Long grades and deep mud are mastered by it with- 
out racing the motor or boiling the water because 
the 3-speed transmission provides correct gear ratios 
to meet any condition of load or road. 


You get fast heavy-duty service at the lowest oper- 
ating and maintenance cost with this truck. It leads 
in high mileage on gasoline, oil and tires, livingup fully 
to the Chevrolet reputation for unequalled economy. 


Ample power for all your work is supplied by the 
famous Chevrolet valve-in-head motor. Full motor 
power always reaches the transmission through the 
positive cone clutch. With the 3-speed transmission 
you can run the motor at the most economical speed 
under all conditions. 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster $510 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


in 


The staunch rear axle stands up under long-continued 
hard service. Silent,’ frictionless operation is insured 
by spiral bevcl gears, ball bearings and roller bearings. 
Both speed and pulling power in high are obtained 
with the gear ratio of 5 3-7 to 1. 


The sturdy 5-inch channel frame is designed to take 
standard truck bodies. You can get the exact type of 
body to suit your work from commercial body 
builders, located at chief distributing points. 


Important Specifications 


Full electrical equipment, standard 3-speed transmis- 
sion, heavy duty spiral bevel gear rear axle, adjust- 
able cone clutch, foot and hand brakes, pneumatic 
tires, front 31 x 4 clincher, rear 34x 44 straight side 
cord,extrarim foreach, extrasize radiator, water pump, 
splash and pressure lubrication, 120 inch wheelbase. 


Commercial Models Dealers and 
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SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring . 525 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger UtilityCoupe 680 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan . . 860 





SUPERIOR Light Delivery . . . . .$510 
SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis. . . 425 
Utility Express Truck Chassis . . . + 575 


Service Stations 
Everywhere 





F. O. B. 
Flint, Mich. 
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A Type of Body for Hauling Stock A General Purpose Body 
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The Benefits of 
Customer Ownership | 












of Public Utilities 





Three Prize-Winning Articles 
ish $1000 Contest Conducted by) _ 
Forbes Magazine 


Limited Edition Just Going To Press 
Reserve Your Copies Now 


THE THREE 
PRIZE WINNING 
ARTICLES 


In Forbes’ $1,000 Prize Contest 


“The Benefits of 
~ Customer Ownership of Public Utilities” 


By James M. Witherow, Esther E. Dennison and R. E. North, with a 
special introduction on “Getting Ahead” by B. C. Forbes. 
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a clear insight into the Public Utility In- 
dustry and show you conclusively why 
nearly two million people have invested in 
this growing industry. 


prize winning articles on this 
subject Forbes Magazine is re- 
printing the first three prize winning 


() N account of the demand for the 


letters in book form at a very low cost 
to enable all employers who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of their employees 
to distribute copies to them. 


The Public Utility Industry especially 
will find this book a most valuable aid in 
extending their constructive work among 
both customers and employees. 


The introduction by B. C. Forbes entitled 
“Getting Ahead” is especially interesting 
and pertinent to this subject. 


Placing a copy of “The Benefits of Cus- 
tomer Ownership of Public Utilities” in the 
hands of your employees, customers and 
friends will prove to be a profitable invest- 
ment for you. Don’t delay. Reserve your 
copies now as edition just going to press is 
limited and will be quickly sold out. 











There is a very important message in 


this 32-page book for every investor, for Single Copies............ 10c 
every business man, and for every young al A ea 9c 
man or woman ambitious to save and get id , 
ahead. ; a. Alin atpadin tei aaiedcenasite 
The prize winning letters discuss the Sees ° 
subject of customer ownership of Public ee 6c 
Utilities from every angle. They give you DT dg cbc k cae teas 5c 
—--—-—-—-—— -—— —-———— Mail coupon below to-day. —-—-——-—-—-—--——---—— 
Sada cniedsrabinsnsccssseeiotsdedibabie 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


NE WD: db ctodikedvinncs copies of “The Benefits of Customer Ownership of Public 
praca: 4 the Three Prize Winners. We will remit payment for these on receipt 
of your bi 
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New Book on the Press 


Reserve Your Copy NOW 


How to Keep Your 


Money and Make 


It 


Earn More 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 


This book is a Barrier—a Fort—a Self-Defence be- 
tween your money and the thousands of men who 
apply themselves diligently to transferring money 
from others’ pockets to their own. 


It is for the man with $50—$500 or $500,000. It is 
for the Investor—Speculator—Business Man—or Busi- 
ness Executive with a career ahead—for any man 


who has 
purposes 


money and wants to keep it for his own 
and wants to see it GROW. 


You need never lose money in investing—in expand- 
ing your business activities—if you follow the twelve 
tips presented by Herbert N. Casson in his new 


book— 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY AND 


— 


MAKE IT EARN MORE 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


. Buy Only What You Know. 


A word twisting prospectus can make a wheelbarrow look 
like a Rolls-Royce. 


2. Never Buy, Give, Lend nor Invest under Pressure. 


Beware 


b oad 


of Persuasive People Who Urge Speed. 


Speculate on Properties, not Schemes. 


Property cannot disappear but schemes may vanish into 
thin air. 


4 Buy only What Can be Quickly Resold without a Loss. 
Facts to Bear in Mind. 


5S. Take your Profits. 
Be Quick to eash in—it is better to make $500 in a month 
than $500 in a year. 


6. Ask Your Banker. 
For disinterested advice, go to your banker—avoid self- 
appointed guides in the jungle of finance. 


7. Buy at the Bottom and Sell at the T 


Or, in 


op. 
other words, buy from pessimists and sell to 


optimists. 


8 Keep Your Money Moving. 
four rate of profit depends more upon quick selling than 
upon high prices. 


9. Borrow All You Can Use. 

10. Borrow For Expansion; Not Show. 

11. Give, But Never Lend. 

12, Buy the Ordinary Share of the Best Company in the Worst 
Industry. 


160 pages—bound in leather—handsomely printed—stamped 
in gold—fits into the pocket conveniently and easily. 


This book is now on the press. Reserve your copy 


now. Send 


No Money, merely fill in and mail coupon 


below. The book will be sent to you for seven days’ 


approval. 
the book, 


Within this time, you can either return 
without further obligation, or you can 


remit $2.00 as payment in full. 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


+———MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ——-—-- 


B. = FORBES PUBLISHING ss ae 
Avenue, New York, 
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RUSHING aside its tears of 
B sorrow over the loss of the 

Chief Executive who had en- 
deared himself to the entire Nation, 
the business community has again set 
itself to fathoming the future. 

Bears on the immediate future of 
American business are no longer in 
good company. And these, briefly 
stated, are the reasons: 

The current reaction is coming to 
be regarded as merely seasonal and 
even quite moderate for such a down- 
turn. 

Sustaining this conclusion, bank 
clearings at most cities outside of 
New York show substantial gains 
over mid-summer months of recent 
preceding years. 

In New York State, where accur- 
ate records of employment are kept 
by the Industrial Commissioner, em- 
ployment in manufacturing receded 
less than 1 per cent. in July, and re- 
ports from other states, while less au- 
thoritative, indicate no important 
dimunition of working forces. 

Although pig iron production, 
which had been running ahead of the 
needs of steel mills, has dropped oft 
sharply, there is cumulative evidence 
of a better undertone in the steel in- 


Bears Are No Longer 
in Good Company 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


dustry, with specifications for Au- 
gust heavier than expected, and a 
slight increase in new buying. For 
the first time in four months im- 
provement is noted in the iron and 
steel scrap market. 

Demand for automobiles continues 
strong, with at least one company re- 
porting a new monthly shipping rec- 
ord in July, and gains generally 
shown over the corresponding season 
of last year. 

July sales of the leading mail-order 
houses largely exceeded June sales 
as well as those of July, 1922. For 
the first seven months the two larg- 
est houses gained 36.2 per cent. over 
last year. 

With retail sales running about 10 
per cent. higher than a year ago, 
stocks of goods have continued to de- 
crease; so that the rate of turnover 
has risen month by month. 

Barring the weeks containing holli- 
days, million-car weekly freight load- 
ings have been maintained consistent- 
ly for over two months, and a new 
high record has been set—in mia- 
summer. 

For its significance with regard to 
business in general, rather than its 
individual application, it is important 





to note that new orders booked by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. for July established a new 
high record in the history of the com- 
pany, with the exception of war 
years. 

Other favorable developments, 
without much bearing upon the 
slight recession of the last four 
months, but holding favorable au- 
gury for the future, have been the 
following: 

While wheat is off from 6 to 20 
cents a bushel from the prices pre- 
vailing last summer, corn—with 
double the total crop value of wheat 
—has reached the highest level since 
1920 and is fully 25 cents a bushel 
above the price prevailing a year ago. 
And, at the same time, Chicago re- 
ports the largest corn receipts in five 
years. . 

Influenced by the low Government 
condition report and the shrinkage 
of 500,000 bales in the estimated crop, 
cotton has rallied sharply, and the 
outlook is for a satisfactory return to 
growers. 

Marketing of live stock is heavy, 
with cattle, hogs, and sheep at top 
prices of the season. There is in this, 

(Continued on page 602) 
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The above chart, specially prepared for “Forbes,” should encourage those who are unduly disturbed over the low price of 


wheat. It shows that our wheat crop represents a mere 6 per cent. of the gross wealth produced annually on our farms. 





The nation mourns deeply the passing of one Presi- 
dent who filled the high office with dignity and 
sincerity of purpose. And the nation welcomes the 
advent of another President who promises to fill the 

office with equal dignity and 


THE NATION sincerity of purpose. Warren 
—" Gamaliel Harding was a worthy 
REJOICES type of American citizen, modest, 


kindly, neighborly, human; 
greater perhaps as a man than as a statesman, than as 
a leader, than as a director of national policies; stead- 
fast to principle, not always decisive, aggressive in 
action ; a good man rather than a great man. 

Calvin Coolidge is less distinguished for his human- 
ness than for his New England austerity, his deep- 
grounded convictions, his unswerving highminded- 
ness, his immovable courage. The nation’s destinies 
are safe in his care; with him at the helm, the Ameri- 
can people can sleep soundly o’ nights. 

May we expect more? I hesitate to record my 
own expectations of Calvin Coolidge, so high they 
are. I feel strongly that he will make so deep an 
impress upon the people of the nation during his 
tenure of office that the wild hopes of the rampant 
radicals may be blasted before the Republican con- 
vention comes round. There are signs that voters are 
awakening to a realization that blatant promises of 
artificial panaceas are but wind. Faith is wavering in 
salvation from demagogic politicians. The truth is 
dawning that salvation must come from self-help, 
from home-made effort, from sweat, from intelligent 
direction of endeavor, from sensible co-operation, not 
from spectacular political jerrymandering. Calvin 
Coolidge is ideally fitted to lead the nation into sane 
domestic paths. - 

And sane domestic paths must lead to broadminded 
international policies. Coolidge, we may definitely 
assume, will not wobble. When he sets his hand to 
the plough, he is not given to turning back. He and 
his party were elected on a solemn pledge to enroll 
the United States in an association of nations. That 
pledge President Coolidge may set himself to redeem. 

History may shortly be in the making. 

* * * 


To executives: Read much or you’re likely to be read 


ut of your job. 
out of y J * * * 


To salesmen: Cover more ground, but not with your 


tongue. 
9 * * * 


Only phony salesmen phone if they can call. 
* * * 
Doubt neither others nor yourself. 
* * * 
If you find the world going hard with you, try doing: 
something—more—for others. 


“With all thy getting, get Understanding’’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 
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Dean Johnson, head of the large staff who teach by. 
ness and finance at New York University, declares, jy 
his excellent series of articles on “Organized Busing, 
Knowledge,” now appearing in “Forbes,” “The man why 

can sell need never want a joh’ 










SELLING The truth is that not a few of th 
ABILITY : 
SPELLS heads of our leading industri 
SUCCESS enterprises made their first mark a 





salesmen. The master of the art 
or, should one say, science?—of salesmanship must need; 
have a deep understanding of human nature, an invaluahj 
species of knowledge. Charles A. Faircloth, successfyj 
bank president in Tampa, Florida, in a recent talk o 
“Success” to members of the American Institute of Bank. 
ing, made these thoughtful observations: 









It is a man’s duty to succeed. No man has the right to do The b 
less than his best, until he does, he cannot rightfully claim . 
full justification for his existence. For a number of years — 
I labored under the impression that any honest, industrious, whole 
intelligent man who simply did his work a little better than 
those about him would be a success. I have recently some- 
what changed my views. 

I am still convinced that my former impression is correct Ever’ 
only to a certain extent. These things alone will not insure , 
success to a normal, industrious man, to the fullest extent af come a 
his individual capacity. worker: 

My analysis has convinced me that sales skill is the dynamic Ht th 
factor of success. It transforms power into actual accom- with th 
plishment and enables the qualified man to turn his capabilities 
to best account. He must learn to employ skillful salesmanship 
in order to market his talents or personal qualifications most MANUA 


profitably. He must develop his own individuality instead of OR 


imitating some one else. He can assure his fullest success MENT! 
only when he learns how to utilize his talents so as to create woRK 
and control his opportunities to succeed. 
hen a man possesses the generally recognized funda- 

mentals of success, such as energy, honesty and intelligence, years 
he will not be handicapped for want of a market. Undoubt- youth 
edly, there will be a ready market for the best that is in | 
him, when he brings it out, if he will only make himself mone 
worthy and learn how to sell attractive ideas about himself. pay t 

If you think it would not be worth while for you to study likel 
the art of selling, since you do not expect to engage in the 1 wil 
profession of selling, you misconceive the functions and work archi 
of the salesman. You have thought that he sells goods, and onan 


that, as you do not deal in them, you would have no practical 
use for the selling knowledge he employes to assure his suc- life; 
cess. But, the insurance salesman, the real estate salesman, T 
the grocery salesman, and the automobile salesman, do not in . 


reality sell goods. They sell ideas about their goods. Similarly, ever 
you must sell favorable ideas about yourself in order to mer 
succeed. : 
Charles H. Sabin, the dominant character behind the thei 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York and a wonderfu! wy 
business genius, owes his success largely to his sales ability. 
I have never met a more attractive person, and there is ear 
nothing more inspiring to me than to see him in action. An 
I am going to quote an authority on golf to illustrate the 
thought I want to emphasize. Walter Hagen says: “A man as 
will never become a first-rate golfer who does not master the to 
game to such a degree that he mechanically does the right 
thing at the right time.” Only when a man comprehends and to 
employs as second nature the usages of the finest sales art, Ja 
will his success in life reach the full limit of his capabilities R 
All of us, from the young maiden angling for a hus- D 


band, to the sales manager of the largest organization in 
America, practice salesmanship. The art of selling re- 
solves itself largely into the art of pleasing. The man 
who can do something or say something or produce some- 
thing which greatly pleases is on the high road to success. 
To sell and tosucceed, study how.to please. 
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WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 


The beloved President, of whom Woodrow Wilson 

says, “He had undoubtedly won the esteem of the 

whole nation by his honorable and conscientious 
conduct in office.” 









Every one of us should decide whether we are to be- 
come a manual or a mental worker. Not all non-manual 
workers are mental workers. Many men work neither 
with their hands nor their brains. They amount to nothing 


worthwhile. They are ciphers. It 
MANUAL takes effort to become an effective 
ae AL mental worker. A man can learn 
WORKER? to dig a ditch or drive a truck in a 


few weeks or months. But it takes 
years to develop into an efficient brain-worker. Many 
youths elect to become manual workers because of higher 
monetary rewards at the start. A hod-carrier gets more 
pay than an apprentice architect. But the hod-carrier is 
likely to remain a manual worker all his life; the young 
architect is on the way to become a mental worker. The 
manual worker is at his best in the first half of his working 
life; the mental worker in the second half. 

The thing for every manual worker to do is to exert 
every possible effort to become a mental worker. Many 
men who work with their hands learn to work also with 
their heads. There are skilled craftsmen in thousands 
of establishments who, though classed as “hands,” really 
earn their high pay by using their heads. The annals of 
America reveal that most of our industrial giants began 
as manual workers. But they applied themselves diligently 
to developing and using their brains also. There spring 
to mind’ such names as C. M. Schwab, A. H. Smith, 
James A. Farrell, Frank A. Vanderlip, F. Edson White, 
Robert Dollar, W. L. Douglas, Henry Ford, James B. 
Duke, A. C. Bedford. 

Every organization in America’ should never cease 
drumming into its employees that, to get ahead, they must 


use their heads. 
x * * 


To have others think a lot of you, think a lot about 
others 








CALVIN COOLIDGE 


The new President, who is “less distinguished for his 
humanness than for his New England austerity, his 
unswerving highmindedness, his immovable courage.” 


A good thing for business concerns and for individuals 
always to remember is that everybody likes attention. It 
flatters us to think that some one takes the time to think 
of us and to show us some courtesy or consideration. We 

don’t like to be treated as simply 


HOW NOT one of a mob. I have just received 
TO ae hat 

LAND an application for a position from 
A JOB a man who enumerates his many 


abilities and who sends in his appli- 
cation in the form of-—-a circular letter, mimeographed! | 
have before me an application from a graduate of a high 
school and post-graduate of a well-known business insti- 
tute who, after calling the roll of her qualifications, neglects 
to sign the letter! Neither of these two, I fear, will travel 
very far. 

Landing the right kind of a job has always struck 
me as being among the most important steps in one’s 
life, for do we not have to spend the majority of our 
waking hours at our work and thinking about our work: 
Is it not extremely desirable, therefore, that we should find | 
our right place in the world, a place offering us opportunity 
to do work that we like, a place affording us scope io 
demonstrate day after day and year after year how 
faithfully and efficiently we can perform tasks, a place 
permitting us to convince those higher up that we have 
initiative, creative ability, stability, stick-to-it-iveness ? 

A circular letter does not strike a kindly chord in the 
heart of an employer. It isn’t personal enough. It doesn’t 
appeal to the streak of vanity that is in all of us. It con- 
veys a suggestion that the writer expects to be turned 
down time and time again, that he is looking for repeated 
failure rather than for success in his quest. 

Yes ; the personal touch counts. 

x * * 

Don’t lay your faults to inheritance, but to lack of tn- 

sistent effort. 


382 


“Loree does the railroads more harm than good by 
the reactionary stand he takes on every subject that comes 
up.” So said one of America’s best known railroad 
presidents in discussing one of the many reactionary 

statements made by L. F. Loree, 


LEADERS president of the Delaware & Hudson 
WHO : ; 

PROTEST Railroad. And Tr believe he was 
TOO MUCH right. Mr. Loree is a railroad man 


of the old stripe. He was raised in 
the autocratic school, and would like to enjoy unrestricted 
power over labor and be able to set the politicians about 
their business. Mr. Loree is a product, also, of pre- 
regulation days, and, judging from his multitudinous 
utterances, he has never been able to reconcile himself to 
modern ideas and methods of regulation. 

Now, standpatism won’t work. The sooner men of the 
Loree cast realize this the better it will be for all of us. 
The most valuable citizens to-day are not those who look 
backward, but those who look forward; not those who 
fight against the progressive trend, but those who strive 
to march with the times and to guide the trend into 
prudent paths. Too many employers make the mistake 
of fighting every proposed reform. They often oppose 
even when they must realize that their opposition is bound 
to prove utterly futile. They want to enjoy untrammeled 
freedom of action, but rebel against the thought of grant- 
ing freedom of action to others. They are obsessed by 
the delusion that capital still is king; they have not yet 
grasped the truth that the voter is king. 

The railroads have unquestionably suffered through the 
autocratic attitude of reactionary executives and directors. 
Happily, an increasing number of our railway presidents 
are enlightened, progressive, broad-gauged men, who 
understand the power of public opinion, who understand 
that standpatism is no longer tenable, who understand that 
railway managements must march with the times. If the 
old-fashioned veterans would only leave the moderns to 
handle national railway problems the results would be 
more satisfactory alike to railway executives, railway 
stockholders, railway shippers and the general public. 

It would pay a few of our railroads to pension their 
present heads. 

*x* * 


Your mind, not your money, is your wealth, 


x * Ox 
The centre letter in WIN is “I.” 
* *k x 


The man who cultivates sound sense usually can ring 

the bell. 
oe « 

Many paths lead to millionairedom. Last year eighteen 
multi-millionaires died in Britain. How did they make 
their fortunes? In such diverse things as tobacco, thread, 
newspapers, soap, ships, collieries, cocoa, jam, railways, 

sugar, banking, and sheep-farming. 


MANY Lord Northcliffe, the publisher, left 
PATHS ‘ 

LEAD TO the most, $25,000,000. We have 
MILLIONAIREDOM several millionaire publishers in this 


country, notably, W. R. Hearst, 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Adolph S. Ochs and the Medills. 
Of the fifty giants in B. C. Forbes’s “Men Who Are 
Making America,” probably all millionaires, fourteen made 
their money in banking, five in steel, three in oil, two in 
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automobiles, two in telephones, two in mining, two in coy 
per, two in meat-packing, two as merchants, and On 
each in sixteen separate lines of activity. 

It isn’t the industry a man enters that determing, 
whether he is to become a millionaire, but the industry 
he exercises—plus his ability to develop and use 4, 
brains. Neither brains without industry nor industry with, 


out brains will get one to the top. The combination yi) 
and does. 











* * * 
Empty minds mean, finally, empty pockets. 
oe * 


Untilled minds, like untilled fields, grow only weeds, 
* * * 


Are politicians or business men better able, as a clas 
to direct the running of large organizations and enter. 
prises? Read what E. W. Sells, head of the nationally. 
known firm of accountants, Haskins & Sells, has to say: 

“In my experience as a public a. 


ADVOCATES OF countant, I have had to do with the 


GOVERNMENT : : 
OWNERSHIP, financial affairs, not only of prac. 
READ THIS: tically all kinds of corporations, but 


with those of the government, states, 
and municipalities. I have come in more or less intimate 
contact with many of the various officers and managers of 
all of them. It is based upon this experience that I hay 
formed my judgment that the managements of corpora- 
tions are generally honest, and, as compared with those of 
public affairs, more economical and efficient. There is 
far more dishonesty among politicians and office-holders 
than among corporation managers.” 

If business men are more economical, more efficient, 
and more honest, taking them as a whole, than politicians, 
why should sensible citizens demand that more and more 
industries and enterprises, including railroads, public util- 
ities, hydro-electric plants, be wrested from their owners 
and entrusted to the wasteful, inefficient, and dishonest 
management of political self-seekers? Our law-makers do 
not shine so brilliantly at their proper job, that of making 
laws, as to inspire in sensible citizens a great desire to 


clothe them with tremendously greater responsibilities. 
* * * 


The time és coming when the world will ask not, 
“What did he leave?” but “What did he do?” 


* * & 

Most of America’s conspicuously successful men of 
affairs started from the humblest of homes. But it would 
be laughable if it were not pitiful to note how some of 
them strive to finish up with the most gorgeous and 

ostentatious of palaces. Did you 


THE VANITIES read in the newspapers the other day 


0 h 
on eon that James B. Duke, the tobacco 
a6 EN king, is bent upon having the most 


costly castle in a resort of the rich? 
Money, it is recorded, is being lavished on both the out- 
side and inside of a huge mansion “Buck” bought there 
some time ago. When Saunders, of Piggly Wiggly fame. 
became rich—in Piggly Wiggly stock—he betook himself 
to erecting a million-dollar home, designed to cause the 
citizens of Memphis to gape. Woolworth’s Fifth Avenue 
palace fairly glittered inside, and so did his office, which 
he called “The Emperor’s Room,” he having paid out hig 
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Debutante: “And I Was Supposed to Be the Belle of the Party!” 
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sums for real or imitation mementos of Napoleon to 
enrich this spacious room in the Woolworth Building. 
Yet Duke used to live in a hall bedroom in New York, 
and Woolworth came near starving after he was dis- 
missed from his job behind the counter because he was 
incompetent, and took to raising chickens on a few acres 
of land. Of course, not all our self-made millionaires 
develop a weakness for ostenatious and extravagant 
modes of living. Quite a few build or acquire very com- 
fortable city and country homes and gardens, but do not 
set themselves out to spend money so lavishly as to excite 
envy and criticism. 

How do the habits of American capitalistic giants com- 
pare with those of the most prominent capitalistic giant 
in Europe—Hugo Stinnes? Maximilian Harden, the 
brilliant German writer, gives a pen picture of Stinnes, 
from which these illuminating flashes are taken: 

“He really exists. In Mulheim, on the Ruhr, where he 
was born; in Berlin, Hamburg, Prague, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, Karlsbad, Oberhof, Rome, Amsterdam, Zurich— 
wherever there is something to organize or negotiate. 

The owner of this wealth, waxing with each new 
moon and waning with none, calls himself simply Hugo 
Stinnes, merchant. 

“This is not a pose, a gesture; he wants to appear no 
more than he is. He became a merchant when, with 
50,000 gold marks received from his father, he founded 
his independent business. Without foreign help he made 
himself the mightiest of his kind. 

“In his schooldays much of the time he sat beside his 
mother in the old Mulheim house, which looked like a 
guildmaster’s, in the warm corner of.bourgeois German 
family life. Midday and evening all joined around the 
table. The father was at the same time teacher, friend 
and companion of the children, who, while quite young, 
had to listen to reports of complicated business transac- 
tions and then to repeat what they had learned. Stinnes’s 
mother was his father’s only help. Clothing, furniture, 
pottery, everything the simplest possible, expressed the 
nature of this Rhineland family. 

“In days when it was the custom for heirs of industrial 
and financial magnates to possess a horse, a motorboat, a 
discreet bachelor’s flat, and a huge private banking 
account, these children still loved the home; and Hugo 
Stinnes, later to be the instructor of German ambassadors, 
carried his silver watch on a steel chain. Even to-day, 
like the father, he wears raw sailor boots, impossible 
lounge suits, ready-made neckties, and an old bowler. hat. 
He does not smoke, drinks only light wine, is uncon- 
cerned as to the taste of what he eats. 

“Herr Emil Kirdorf lives magnificently in Streithof. 
Herr August Thyssen lives in Chateau Landsberg. Round 
and below the hill, where Krupp’s mansion stands, the 
directors of the company have magnificent villas. 
Merchant Stinnes remains where he is.” 

Frank A. Vanderlip once said to me: “Never acquire 
a big estate. At first you derive a fleeting sense of pride 
of ownership, but very quickly you awaken to a realiza- 
tion that it owns you and that you must work for it.” 
Million-dollar palaces and costly estates may be all right 
for older men who have had their day, but they are 
nothing but a handicap to younger-men who are bent upon 
accomplishing a maximum of worth-while achievement in 


the world. 
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I remarked to him that his belt-buckle was quite sway. 
ger. He replied, “Yes; it is made of gold.” I indicate, 
surprise at his extravagance, as he is a modest, unostenty. 
tious citizen. “You see,” he explained, “it was a Present 

from the people in my factory,” 








HE FINDS Then he enumerated other gift 
SATISFACTION ° ‘ : 
IN BEING from his workers. “I prize thes 


AN EMPLOYER things very much more than ayy. 
thing else I ever bought myself o; 
had given to me. I don’t know that I have deserved them, 
I have simply tried to treat my people right. Every year 
we take a day off and enjoy a picnic. We all have lots o; 
fun at it.” 

I understand that this man’s factory is in the garment 
district of New York City, and that his workers are of 
the humble class usually employed in such factories. He 
does not claim to pay them extraordinarily high wages. 
He simply tries to treat them as fellow-mortals and to show 
them the consideration his gentlemanly instincts prompt. 
Yet his employees have apparently found delight in pre- 
senting him with tokens of their warm regard for him. 

How many employers are there who weuld rather re- 
ceive a sincerely-inspired gift from their ordinary workers 
than earn an extra 2 or 3 per cent. in dividends by driving 
them callously ? This man is not wealthy ; he is comforta’yle 
financially—and, not less important, is comfortable men- 


tally as an employer. — 
a oe 


The first impulse of many sensible people doubt- 
less is to sneer at the half-baked, foolish, impractical 
ideas voiced by Minnesota’s new Farmer-Labor Sen- 
ator, Magnus Johnson. But the magnitude of the 

vote he polled reveals that the 


MUST DO quackery he preaches elicits a 
ee cordial and wid d 

BESIDES widespread response. 
SNEER False ideas can be fought suc- 


cessfully only by sound ideas. 
We must not content ourselves with sneering at the 
economic nonsense promulgated by radicals of the 
Magnus Johnson type. We must bestir ourselves 
to disseminate rebutting facts and figures. 
Here is an excellent example of the kind of in- 
formation which should be energetically and persis- 
tently spread before the rank and file of the people: 


A feature of this radical Farmer-Labor movement which 
tends to rob it of its terrors is that it obviously contains 
within itself the seeds of its own destruction. It is in an 
important respect one of the most paradoxical political 
and economic movements ever carried on in this country. 
The wheat farmer could prosper with the price of wheat 
at $1.00 a bushel if he did not have to pay relatively so 
much more than before the war for almost everything he 
has to buy. Now, most of the money he is paying out in 
increased railway rates and increased prices is going to 
the labor employed in the railroad and various indus- 
tries. 

The situation with respect to railway rates is typical. The 
total earnings of the railways in 1922 were $1,600,000,000 
more than in 1917. On the other hand, the net operating 
income which was earned and which was available for 
paying interest and dividends was almost $200,000,000 less 
in 1922 than in 1917. 

The railways paid $942,000,000 more in wages to their 
own employees in 1922 than in 1917. They paid $170,000,- 
000 more for fuel. Most of this went to the coal miners 
in the form of increased wages. They paid about $500,- 
000,000 more for materials and supplies used in operation 
and maintenance. Most of this went to the employees 
of manufacturing concerns in increased wages. They paid 
$91,000,000 more taxes in 1922 than in 1917. These facts 
show that the owners of railway securities did not get 
any of the increased earnings of the railways. 
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Warrants Constructive Action 


Forbes Magazine, feeliny that de- 
moralization was threatening to be- 
come dangerous, presents hereusth 
an array of views and opinions with 
1 view to demonstrating the sound- 
ness of the general business situation. 
Additional views will be presented m 
our next issue. 


Temporary Opportunity to 
Buy to Advantage 


By F. K. Rupprecht 


Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Consolidated Textile Corporation 


REGARD the general business 
situation as fundamentally 


sound and can see no reason why 
this condition should not continue. 
Wages are good, there is no un- 
employment and the retail trade in 
all parts of the country 1s gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

Although the demand for our 
lines is quiet at present and this 
has led to some curtailment of 
production, this condition is by no 
means unusual at this season and 
bears no practical relation to the 
situation as a whole. 

Stocks all over the country are low 
and, with finished goods selling 
below the cost of production, it 
would seem that smart buyers 
should take advantage of a situation 
which, in view of general condi- 
tions, can not be expected to con- 
tinue for long. 


Reasonable Prosperity for 
Remainder of Year 


By H. H. Bassett 
President, Buick Motor Car Co. 


HILE the buying power of 
W certain classes of our gen- 
eral Western farming communities 
may be somewhat lessened, still, 
with the sound condition of prac- 
tically all other industries in this 
country coupled with the careful 
and conservative state of mind 
every one is in, I can see no reason 
why we should not experience a very 
reasonable prosperity in general 
business for the remainder of the 
year, 

Speaking particularly of our own 
Buick business, our new 1924 
models have aroused the most en- 
thusiastic interest that we have 
ever seen, and we are absolutely 
deluged with orders far exceeding 
our possible production for months 
ahead. 


Country as a Whole Is on 
Solid Foundation 


By F. C. Rand 


President, International Shoe Co. 


AM CONVINCED that our 

people are at the present time 
in a thoughtful frame of mind with 
regard to the immediate future 
development, and I cannot help hav- 
ing a feeling of gratification that the 
tendency toward radical inflation in 
commodity prices which prevailed 
some three or four months ago has 
been checked and apparently aban- 
doned. In my judgment, it would 
have been a serious mistake for our 
country to have indulged in a repeti- 
tion of the wild boom in commodity 


prices immediately following the 
war, which inevitably resulted 
disastrously. 


The field of our company’s activi- 
ties lies largely with the merchants 
throughout the country who are our 
customers and who number between 
40,000 and 45,000. 

There is a growing need from 
every buyer. to get more for his 
money than he has been able to get 
for a number of years. In order that 
this may be done, careful thought 
should be given to the overhead cost 
of production and distribution, and 
it seems that a direct moral respon- 
sibility rests on every great industrial 
institution to see that the values it 
offers are sound and that the pur- 
chasers of its products shall get full 
value for the amount paid. 

In this conviction, and with the 
very earnest desire to stimulate 
economies in business, we sent out a 
circular letter under date of May 19, 
1923, to all of our customers, hoping 
that, by a suggestion from us, many 
of them might more carefully analyze 
their own business and introduce 
economies which would benefit both 
them and their customers. This 
letter, in part, follows: 

It’ is quite natural for us to be in- 
terested in our customers and their 
problems. Shoe prices have been ad- 
vanced by many manufacturers be- 
cause costs of labor. and materials are 
higher ; but increased sales and larger 
production made it possible for us not 
only to avoid all advances on our fall 
line but to make some reductions. 

This plan of selling merchandise at 
all times on a small margin of profit— 
looking to volume and quick turnover 
for results—has proved its economic 
soundness in our business. We some- 
times wonder if a good many retail 
merchants, whom we sell, are not ask- 
_Ing a margin of profit too high for 
their own good. We have never 
known a concern to increase its vol- 
ume by increasing its prices. The 








only successful concerns known to us 
are those doing a large volume of 
business at a small turnover profit; 
and on this basis our business has 
continued to grow. 

It is gratifying to know that ours is 
one of the few large industrial con- 
cerns in the country which is able to 
show a smaller operating cost than 
that prevailing before the war. This 
reduction in overhead is due solely to 
large volume. 

Overhead expenses should be care- 
fully guarded and we fight constantly 
to keep them down—then we sell our 
merchandise at a small profit because 
we are confident that in the long run 
small profits will produce greater 
earnings than high profits. 

We do not own or operate any re- 
tail store. The tendency of the times 
calls for a decrease in the cost of the 
retail distribution of shoes; but we 
feel that this should be worked out 
by retailers rather than by manufac- 
turers opening retail stores in compe- 
tition with their customers. 

The market is somewhat stronger 
than it was on March Ist; but we are 
striving to maintain our low prices, 
for we have set as our goal for this 
year an increase of 20% in our busi- 
ness, believing that with the increased 
volume we can make a fair margin 
of profit and that certain additional 
economies can be effected by which the 
increased costs up to the present may 
be absorbed. 

If this policy of small margin of 
profit be sincerely practiced by man- 
ufacturer and retailer, is it not fair 
to assume that each of them, along 
with the consumer, will profit? We 
should like to try it for the rest of 
1923 with each and every one of our 
customers. 

We are now coming into a fine fall 
business; although our present out- 
put is in excess of 150,000 pairs a day 
we are increasing our production to 
meet the increased demand. 


While there is an occupation here 
and there which is not enjoying the 
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Believers in America 
Not Disheartened 


By B. L. Winchell 


Chairman and President, Remington 
Typewriter Company 


UR DOMESTIC business situ- 

ation should not dishearten 
any red-blooded believer in Amer- 
ica. 

The present slight recession 
probably came none too soon and 
should be welcomed. It more 
nearly assures good business for a 
long pull. 

If everything should go right at 
one time, with no railroad, agri- 
cultural, labor, nor political situa- 
tions to demand careful thought, 
we would likely acquire such com- 
mercial speed as to cause a bad 
derailment. 


The Story of James A. Campbell 


The Man Who Was Foundin the 
Job that Was Seeking Him 






“And as Time Went on the Success Which Attended His 

Courage .... Became More and More Apparent .. . . the 

Directors Discovered that the Man They Were Seeking 
Was Even Then Guiding Their Interests” 


slim youth of 


[: THE EARLY eighties a tall, 


to make his living. Alto- 
gether he was in a position 
which would have meant 
discouragement to the ordi- 
nary young man of his age. 

But he had a form of self- 
analysis and of resource not 
common to most, for he had 
been brought up on a farm, 
and, like most farmer’s boys, 
had learned to depend on his 
wits to pull him out of diffi- 
culties. Added to this re- 
sourcefulness, young Camp- 
bell had a sound constitu- 
tion, a keen mind, confidence 
in his own ability to succeed, 
and a wonderful capacity for 
work. These constituted his 
entire capital. 

Contrary to the experi- 
ences of many men who 
have reached a high goal in 
later years, James A. Camp- 
bell, now president of The 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company, started out with- 
out any definitely formed 
ambitions; yet within ten 
miles of his _ birthplace, 
which was Ohltown, Trum- 
bull County, Ohio, he has 
built up the plant of which 
he is the head. As a boy he 
attended the district schools, 
received an appointment to 
West Point, passed the ex- 
amination successfully, and 
then found that circum- 
stances would make it im- 
possible for him to choose 
an army career. 

“It was demonstrated to 


twenty-five 

stood in front of a small town 
station in upper Ohio with his eyes 
fixed on the oncoming train. 
had just been married. The money 
in his pocket was borrowed capi- 
tal. He was out of-a job. He was 
seeking to locate in a new place 
and he had no definite voca- 
tion to which he could turn 


By O. D. Foster 


me many times in building up my 
business,” said Mr. Campbell in 
telling me of his start, “that no 
man should go into business until 
he has provided in some way for 
sufficient capital for the enterprise 
in which he is engaged. To meet 
active competition a man requires 
something more than mere brains 


He 


JAMES A. CAMPBELL 


President, The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
who, at 18, left the farm to become a hardware clerk at 
Youngstown. Later he started a brick business which 
failed because of insufficient capital. Then he organized 
an ice company, the success of which brought him to the 
notice of a banker interested in the iron business, into 
which he soon embarked. His conspicuous success in 
building up a concern with 15,000 employees within ten 
miles of the Ohio farm where he was born is told here. 





and brawn; and in my case I foun 
insufficient capital the most serioys 
obstacle in my path. A man may 
be able successfully to organize , 
company, build a plant, officer it 
properly, and get the business, but 
if he has insufficient working capi- 
tal to carry on his inventory and 
book accounts he will be seriously 


handicapped.” 

Few men have battled 
against greater financial dis- 
couragements than did 
young Campbell. At eight- 
een he left the farm and 
took a position as hardware 
clerk at Youngstown. But 
he was determined to go 
into business for himself. 
When everything seemed to 
be arranged satisfactorily 
the man who was to do the 
financing suddenly changed 
his mind. Even this left 
Campbell undiscouraged. He 
married, and although the 
position he secured shortly 
afterward paid him only $75 
a month, he met his expenses 
and saved enough, together 


_ with a small amount loaned 


him by men who were in- 
terested in his display of 
courage, to start a brick 
business. Here he expe- 
rienced his first trouble 
with a shortage of capital; 
when his largest customer 
failed he lost everything he 
had put in. 

But he still retained the 
courage of his convictions. 
While promoting the inter- 
ests of the brick business he 
had become convinced of the 
need for an organized ice 
company in Youngstown. A 
young friend who traveled 
for a commission house told 
him of the large quantities 
of ice used by local dealers, 
and Campbell saw an oppor- 
tunity. He interested these 
men to such an extent that 
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wwenty-five of the largest users put 
sufficient capital to organize a 
dock company, with Campbell at 
tshead. The first year they made 

er cent. on their capital, in spite 
of the fact that the original invest- 
ment was only $4,550. Later this 

ew toa capitalization of $750,000 
on which regular dividends of 10 
er cent. were paid. Campbell’s 
ieen business sense, farsightedness 
and constructive manner of build- 
ing is evidenced by the fact that 
his organization is still one of the 
leading industries of Youngstown, 
aithough its original purpose has 
heen altered. It is also interesting 
to know that Mr. Camp- 


bell soon realized that only through 
gigantic effort would it be possible 
to finance the operations. More 
than ever before it was evident that 
sufficient capital should have been 
provided to put the plant in full 
operation before building it, to- 
gether with enough working cap- 
ital to carry on. The new company 
experienced all the inevitable trou- 
bles due to operating on too close 
a margin and had extreme diffi- 
culty in financing the large inven- 
tories necessary to the handling of 
a rapidly growing business. 
Before long ill health led to the 
resignation of George D. Wick, 





587 
eagerly took the helm until the 


‘looked-for leader could be found. 


For two years he continued to 
direct the policies of the organiza- 
tion as its temporary head. Doubt- 
less, Campbell himself felt that he 
was capable of filling the office of 
president, but modesty kept him 
silent until he had demonstrated 
the fact. And as time went on the 
success which attended his cour- 
age, clear thinking, farsighted 
vision, and constructive policies 
became more and more apparent; 
so that finally the directors dis- 
covered, much to their surprise, 
that the man they were seeking was 

even then guiding their in- 








bell is still at its head. 
How Job Found Him 


His success with the 
management of this com- 
pany attracted the atten- 
tion of his banker, who 
was interested in the iron 
business at Youngstown, 
even then an important 
center of the iron indus- 
try, and in 1890 Campbell 
was offered the position 
of general superintendent 
of the Trumbull Iron 
Company, at Warren, 
Ohio. This was his first 
introduction to the iron 
and steel industry. From 
this organization he 
moved on to the super- 
intendency of the Ma- 
honing Valley Iron Com- 
pany, and later took 
charge, as district man- 
ager, of the Mahoning 
and Shenango Valley 
plants of the Republic 
Iron and Steel Company, 
which then comprised 50 
per cent. of the properties 
of that company. 

The magnitude of the 








and a hard worker. 


Why So Many Farmers’ 
Boys Make Good 


HERE is often a question in the minds of 
the public,” says James A. Campbell, who 
was raised on an Ohio farm, “as to why so many 
boys from the farm make good in business. As 
I look at it, it is first of all because they have 
the foundation of rugged health without which 
the average man cannot meet the terriflc strain 
which comes with heavy responsibilities, 
“The farmer’s boy has been brought up in 
the open, he has lived on simple, nutritious food, 
has been obliged to depend on himself, and has 
no false notions of life, because he has studied 
it from its primitive side. 
tastes, direct in his action, honest in his intent, 
All these traits are essen- 
tial to the man who is building up a business. 
“His greatest handicaps are his lack of knowl- 
edge of finance and of the world at large. The 
early difficulties of many men who started from 
a farm might be traced to the fact that they 
minimized the need for sufficient capital and 
depended too much on their own efforts to pull 
them through. Without doubt, self-confidence 
and individual ability were the foundations of 
their success, but they often passed through 
serious financial difficulties before it was at- 
tained.” 


He is simple in his 


terests. 

He was elected presi- 
dent, and from that time 
the business moved with 
! a new impetus. Emer- 

gency capital was se- 
cured by loans from New 
York and Chicago banks, 
and a Bessemer plant 
was installed. Campbeil 
worked like a fiend. The 
day the first converter 
was put into operation he 
stood on the pulpit wait- 
ing for the signal. As the 
first blast came through, 
his nervous tension tem- 
porarily relaxed and his 
limbs crumpled up under 
him. It was all over in a 
moment ; but it was tangi- 
ble evidence of the enor- 
mous strain under which 
he had been working. 


An Important Detail 


“It seemed to me as if 
all the volume of my 
years of effort were con- 


centrated in that one 
blast,” said Mr. Camp- 
bell. 








The installation of the 








steel industry and its pos- 
sibilities took strong hold on the 
imagination of the young manager, 
and he began building plans for a 
company of his own. In 1900 he 
succeeded in getting together 
$600,000. With this small capital 
he organized The Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, and, in 
April, 1901, started to build a small 
plant. 

Operations began in February, 

2, but as might have been ex- 
pected from its small capitaliza- 
tion, the organization had its own 
troubles right from the start. 
Money was hard to get. The dom- 
Inance of the Steel Corporation 
made capital timid and its ad- 
vanced methods necessitated the 
same methods and equally efficient 
equipment in the smaller company 
if it was to be successful. Camp- 





who had originally been elected 
president, leaving Campbell, who 
was vice-president and _ general 
manager, to carry on the fight 
against apparently insurmountable 
odds. With the presidency vacated 
there developed one of the most 
interesting incidents of this re- 
markable corporation. It would 
have seemed only natural for the 
directorate and stockholders to put 
Campbell in Mr. Wick’s place; but 
everyone, including Mr. Campbell, 
felt it necessary to secure a steel 
man of national reputation who 
could inspire che confidence of the 
investors and attract capital to the 
struggling company. The country 
was scoured for such a man. Mean- 
while, Campbell, with faith not 
alone in the enterprise, but in his 
own ability to keep things afloat, 


Bessemer process put the 
company in better competitive 
shape, but lack of money still kept 
it from taking its proper place in 
the field. With all these harassing 
discouragements Campbell was the 
life of the plant. His indomitable 
energy was contagious and com- 
municated itself to every member 
of the organization. His foresight 
was nothing short of uncanny, and 
his mind was so open as to be 
receptive to the suggestion of the 
cciamonest laborer, yet firm in 
decisions when he felt he was right. 

One of his greatest assets at all 
times has been this ability to size- 
up a big proposition and discern 
possible developments unforeseen 
by most others. When he was of- 
fered the presidency of the “Inter- 
national Steel Company,” the 


combination projected to include 
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his own organization and the other 
large plants in 1922, he refused to 
go through with the proposition 
because of a single detail which his 
associates did not consider of great 
importance. But they deferred to 
his judgment, and later develop- 
ments fully justified the wisdom of 
his decision. Deference to the in- 
dividual judgment of its president 
by the directors and stockholders 
has been one of the most remark- 
able features of this company. 

With firmness of will that 
amounts almost to stubbornness, 
Mr. Campbell has a mind so open 
that it is receptive to the slightest 
suggestion. He thinks in inter- 
national terms, yet he knows most 
of his old employees by their first 
names and delights in being called 
“Jim” as he passes through the 
plant inspecting details which 
would be unnoticed by the average 
executive. Just outside of Youngs- 
town he has a fine home, famous 
for its beautiful and extensive 
grounds; yet most of the time he 
drives his car back and forth as 
unostentatiously as the simplest 
employee in his plant. He reads a 
great deal, chiefly on subjects of 
current interest, yet his conversa- 
tion gives no impression of a de- 
sire to impart information. In- 
stead, he is an interested and 
earnest listener. Few of the facts 
given here were obtained from 
him. 

It would be tedious, if enlighten- 
ing, to list the companies which 
James A. Campbell heads or in 
which he is a director. During the 
war he was appointed chairman of 
the committee of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute on tubular 
products, with charge of the allo- 
cation of all material in that line, 
and was decorated by the French 
government in recognition of his 
efforts for the Allied cause. 


Big Steps of Progress 


It was inevitable that under such 
guidance, the company founded by 
Mr. Campbell should continue to 
grow, and that its story should be 
the story of his life. From the 
first small plant erected in 1901 for 
the manufacture of iron pipe and 
sheets at East Youngstown, it has 
become one of the most important 
industrial establishments in the 
world. The installation of the 
Bessemer steel plant, mentioned 
earlier in this article, marked the 
first big step of progress. It was 
followed three years later by the 
erection of two blast furnaces. 
To-day the East Youngstown 
plant alone is equipped with 306 
by-product coke ovens, four mod- 
ern blast furnaces, one pig casting 
machine, three hot metal mixers, 
two Bessemer converters, twelve 


one hundred-ton open-hearth fur- 
naces, two blooming mills, one 
eighteen-inch continuous billet 
mill, one eighteen-inch continuous 
sheet bar mill, three skelp mills, 
one eighteen-inch hand mill, a pud- 
dle mill, plate mill, eleven tube 
mills, pipe galvanizing plant, a 
coupling plant, fifteen sheet mills, 
and a sheet galvanizing plant, to- 
gether with all necessary pumping 
and power equipment, auxiliary 
shops, and foundries. 

In addition, the adjoining plant 
at Struthers, Ohio, occupies 114 
acres of land with large equipment, 
and the plant at Hubbard, Ohio, 
covers a territory of 251 acres. 


“No, me Sheet an’ Toob” 


The products of these plants in- 
clude coke, with its various by- 
products, pig iron, Bessemer and 
open-hearth steel ingots, blooms, 
slabs, billets, sheet bars, skelp, 
butt-welded and lap-welded pipe, 
black and _ galvanized _ sheets, 
sheared plates, merchant bars, wire 
rods, plain wire, wire nails, barbed 
wire, woven wire fence, wire 
hoops, enamelled and electro-gal- 
vanized conduit and flexible steel 
armored electrical cable. The 
company owns coal mines which 
will eventually supply it with all 
the coal needed for fuel. It has 
five subsidiaries, has large inter- 
ests in many iron ore properties 
and is one of the largest in its line 
of business in the country. Its 
current assets under date of No- 
vember 30, 1922, amounted to 
$116,421,614. It has since that 
time acquired the properties of the 
Brier Hill Steel Company, at 
Youngstown, which add greatly to 
its assets and output. Both finan- 
cially and industrially it is in ex- 
cellent standing, the proportion of 
its assets liquid in character being 
unusually large and its plants of 
the most substantial and modern 
construction, well maintained, with 
labor conditions satisfactory. 

The fact that its workers have a 
high regard for their association 
with the company was evidenced 
by an incident which occurred dur- 
ing a recent presidential campaign. 
A Republican parade was being 
formed on the public square and 
one of the leaders approached a 
man standing at the curb with the 
question: 

“Are you a Republican, Tony?” 

The man drew himself up to his 
full height, looked at his inquirer 
scornfully, and answered with 
some disdain: 

“No, me Sheet an’ Toob.” 

The point in this story is that 
the Republic Iron and Steel Com- 
pany has large works at Youngs- 
town, and Tony’s definition of 
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“Republican” was an employe 
that excellent company. — 

“Who is president of the Unite 
States?” asked the examiner j, 
the local naturalization court. 

“Jim Campbell,” was the read 
and perfectly sincere reply of the 
applicant. 

This: story, which is actually q 
part of the court records, js One 
however, which is not told i. 
Youngstown when its subject js 
within hearing. 

Youngstown has many and great 
advantages as a steel manufactyr. 
ing center, because of its location 
midway between the Lake Superior 
ore fields and the Pennsylvania 
coal fields, but those best informed 
on the subject say that its natural 
and geographical advantages have 
had less to do with making it the 
second largest steel producing 
district in the world than the re- 
markable group of men who have 
been in control of this industry 
there for the past two generations, 
They say the district’s advantages 
are to a large extent man-made, 
although it will always be a great 
producer of both iron and steel, 
Cheap and efficient transportation, 
almost entirely by water, of ore 
from the Lake Superior region, 
with the proximity of both coal 
and limestone, are most important 
features of the city’s location, since 
about 9,000,000 tons of coal, and 
2,000,000 tons of limestone, with 
about 9,000,000 tons of ore, are 
used there annually. 

The Youngstown district now 
represents the source of one-twen- 
tieth of the world’s output of steel, 
and within an area of three square 
miles, of which Youngstown is the 
center, is produced more iron and 
steel than on any other single area 
of the same size in the world. 


of 


The Heaviest Traffic Point 


The adequacy of transportation 
has been another major feature in 
building up the steel interests, both 
from the standpoint of assembling 
raw materials and distribution of 
products. Youngstown is the only 
inland city between New York and 
Chicago where the four great 
trunk lines of the New York Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania, Erie, and Balti- 
more & Ohio meet. In addition, 
the district is served by other 
lines with large industrial interests. 
One mile east of Youngstown the 
railroads converge into what is 
said to be the heaviest traffic point 
in the country. One million freight 
cars alone are required to handle 
Youngstown’s commerce in a year. 

Of this enormous traffic The 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany has the major share. Some 
idea of its capacity may be gath- 

(Continued on page 601) 
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German Brewers Brewing Trouble 
HERE has been rioting in 
Munich because beer has 
een increased in price from about 
1600 marks a liter to 5,000 marks 
, liter. Seven rathskellers have 
heen wrecked. 

There would be riots in America 
also, if Munchener and other 
famous German beers were on sale 
at 5,000 marks a liter. 

A liter is approximately a quart. 

At the present rate of exchange 
5000 marks is one-tenth of a cent. 

The thought of the best beer in 
the world at next to nothing would 
make not a few Americans thirsty. 

Current prices on Munchener in 
New York are said to be 30 cents a 
glass. 


The San Francisco Issue 

AN FRANCISCO has suffered 

more from labor union domi- 
nation than perhaps any other city 
in America. For many years it 
was held in the grip of a gang of 
dishonest lawyers, crooked politi- 
cians, and grafting labor leaders, 
some of whom were sent to jail. 
Only within the last few years has 
the city freed itself. One of the 
agencies through which it found 
deliverance was an Industrial As- 
sociation which trained appren- 
tices in the trades, paid them while 
they were learning their trades, 
and refused to have any dealings 
with contractors and others who 
gave support to the unions. 

Now the Attorney General of the 
United States announces that he 
will prosecute criminally the mem- 
bers of the association for re- 
straining trade in declining to sell 
material to contractors employing 
union labor. Apparently, Mr. 
Daugherty has scant respect for 
the Federal Court judge who re- 
cently decided that there was no 
appreciable interference with in- 
terstate commerce resulting from 
unity of action or purpose on the 
part of the members of the Indus- 
trial Association. 

Whether the Attorney General 
is sincere in his declaration or 
merely indulging in some political 
window dressing to please labor, it 
is to be hoped the case will go to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States for decision. It should be 
determined whether measures such 


as the Association adopted for the 
protection of the city constitute a 
crime. 


This Looks Like Business 


N ONE ISSUE of the New York 

“Times” more than eight col- 
umns are given to the list of buy- 
ers in town that day and the goods 
they seek. There isn’t a common- 
wealth between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, Canada and the Guif 
without representatives in that 
huge group and some have scores 
of them. Apparently, the retail 
merchants the nation over expect 
a good fall and winter trade. 


“Raggedy Ann” 


OWN at Fort Sam Houston in 

Texas the boys of Battery F, 
Twelfth Field Artillery, gave a full 
military funeral to “Raggedy 
Ann,” the first perhaps of its kind 
in the history of the American 
Army. The whole battery stood 
bowed and bareheaded while Ser- 
geant J. J. Burns delivered the 
eulogy. Then “Sonny” Thirlkeld, 
who had piloted the lady about 
France, placed a wreath of fine al- 
falfa on her grave, after which 
“taps” were sounded. 

“Raggedy Ann” was a lady if 
there ever was one. Sergeant 
Burns testified to this in his ora- 
tion. She had a bit of temper, it 
is true. She was like the girl in 
the song who was “all right when 
you know her, but you have to 
know her first.” But brave! She 
was one of the bravest of the 
brave. She stuck to the boys of 
Battery F from start to finish. 
Two weeks after joining the bat- 
tery she was made the official mas- 
cot. She came back when the war 
was ended and lived a rather quiet 
life at Fort Sam Houston until the 
other day when she and her chum, 
“Verdun,” were attacked, and 
“Raggedy” was kicked to death. 
It never would have happened, as 
Sonny Thirlkeld declared, had she 
not been trapped, caught unawares 
and unprepared in a corner. 

“Tt wasn’t fair,” Sonny sobbed. 
“She didn’t have a chance. That 
gang.of hoodlum burros got her in 
a corner and just stamped her to 
death before she could limber up 
and get into action. If she had 
half a chance she could of wrecked 
the whole measly crew, for, gen- 
tlemen, I give you my word that 
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Lights and Shadows 


By Richard Spillane 


in all my experience with mules I 
never met one more earnest and 
talented in the heels’ than 
‘Raggetly Ann.’ ” 


Just One Railroad 


HREE statements made by 

the “Pennsylvania News,” 
the official publication of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, give an idea of 
what a gigantic institution that 
transportation company is to-day. 
Here are the statements: 

The Pennsy has 436 ships of 
varous kinds in use in connection 
with the movement of traffic. 

The bridges of the road have a 
total length of 50 miles. 

The employees of the road and 
their families, if gathered to- 
gether, would make a city as large 
as Boston. 


Bankers and Bricklayers 


"Ta Missouri Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation recently sent a ques- 


tionnaire to 1,643 member banks 
and got replies from 1,530. From 
these it appears that in only 273 
country banks out of 1,162 of the 
country banks reporting (a coun- 
try bank is, in this case, one in a 
town of less than 5,000 population) 
do the presidents receive a salary. 
The average pay of the managing 
officers and cashiers in the 1,162 
banks is $140 a month or $32.30 a 
week. A bricklayer in New York 
gets more for 3 days’ labor than 
do the country bank managers and 
cashiers of Missouri for a week’s 
work. 

In 766 banks, with deposits of 
less than $200,000, the average sal- 
ary of the cashier is $1,487 a year 
or $28.50 a week. 

A Western Union messenger boy 
in New York averages $18, and 
some of them earn $40 or more a 
week. 

In 99 banks, with deposits rang- 
ing from $500,000 to $1,000,000, the 
cashier’s salary averages $50.30 a 
week. That is not so much as a 
plasterer gets for 4 days’ work in 
some Eastern cities. , 

And yet doting grandmas and 
loving aunts will insist that Willie 
must be a banker and would raise 
their eyes in horror if you sug- 
gested that he become a chauffeur 
or @ sand hog or a plumber. 

This is not the day of the white 
collar worker. The man in over- 
alls gets the money. 


Steamboating Gives Way 
on the Mississippi 


How the New Barge-Boating Is Replacing the Old, Romantic 
But Inefficient Transportation—Visioning the Future 


as economists of first rank in- 

sist, will be with the Orient 
and South America, then the Gov- 
ernment has been preparing one of 
the greatest inland waterways in 
the world. 

If what should be done with our 
waterways is ever done, the Missis- 
sippi will have a traffic greater 
proportionately than the Rhine— 
and the railroads will be benefited, 
not hurt. 

And those millions of dollars 
sunk in wing dams, levees, rip-rap, 
and canals will bear interest, and 
the manufacturers of Chicago, the 
Twin Cities, and all the upper 
breadbasket region will appreciate 
for the first time the value of a 
through water route to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

River transportation is supposed- 
ly cheaper, faster, and cleaner, but 
not until the last few years has 
there existed any proof of this 
theory on the Mississippi. And, 
furthermore, it has been generally 
felt that no reason could be found 
for even experimenting—steam- 
boating on the Mississippi River 
was dead, has been dead since 1900, 
and now between St. Paul and the 
Illinois River there are only two 
little packets. That is proof 
enough that steamboating is dead. 
And any river man will tell you, 
“They ain’t no steamboatin’ and 
they ain’t goin’ to be no steam- 
boatin’ no more.” 

I believed that until one day [ 
stood on the wharf at St. Louis 
while a sleek, green towboat came 
purring in with a half-dozen flat, 
dry-goods-box boats and started 
the slow process of unloading. 
Slow the process is even to-day, 
although admirably fast compared 
with the old method of darkies, 
planks, and shouting men each 
working like an ant to carry a big 
package on shore. 

At first one has no respect for 
those green boats. They are rather 
insignificant and unostentatious. 
But stand by and watch them dis- 
pose of a cargo which has evéry- 
thing in it from wheat and grains, 
to mill feeds, cotton, fruits and 
vegetables, coffee, sisal, packing 


| the trade of America’s future, 


By Wyman S. Smith 














Towboat “Baton Rouge” coming into Memphis with a tow of 9 barges 
going from Cairo to New Orleans. Its cargo was valued at about $60,000. 


house products, oyster shells, lum- 
ber, pitch, molasses, sugar, iron, 
automobiles, furniture, fertilizers, 
canned goods of all varieties, paper, 
rags, rope, soap, wire and pianos. 
Not all of those sundries may be 
aboard one tow, but throughout 
the year they are handled by the 
Federal Barge Line which has 
been working now for four years 
to learn the needs and require- 
ments of river navigation. 

A good many things have been 
learned. Six steel towboats and 
a few barges hauled more freight 
into St. Louis last year than did 
3,000 steamboats in the boom year 
of river-boating—1852. The river 
barge line can carry freight from 
Cairo, Illinois, to New Orleans at 
80 per cent. of the rail rates and 
make money for the Government, 
in spite of the fact that.the river 
haul is 1,100 miles while the land 
haul is slightly more than 600. In 
order to give reliable service some 
means must be found whereby a 
channel nine feet deep can be 





maintained all the year, so that 
towboats are not “hung up” be- 
cause of a few sand bars which 
total a length of perhaps less than 
three miles. It is a task for the 
Government, not for a private in- 
dividual, and yet we may presume 
that private enterprise, taking its 
lessons from the Government, will 
soon be operating barge lines on 
the greatest river in the world. 
After four years of operation, the 
barge line has the satisfaction of 
being the direct cause for an ap- 
propriation of $20,000,000 made by 
the State of Illinois to dig a canal 
from Chicago into the Illinois River 
and make possible thereby a water 
haul from the Mississippi to the 
Great Lakes. Some reason for 
that great expenditure must exist. 
Illinois as a State is not crazy; 
Chicago as a city is rather sane; 
both are very good economists, 
and they are gauging the future of 
a great commercial activity which 
will center in the Mississippi Va!- 
ley. For, to be honest, although 
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the Federal Barge — Line made 
$120,000 above depreciation and all 
upkeep one year, it lost money the 
next, and one or two changes are 
necessary before river navigation 
can become entirely practicable— 
that is what the future has to do 
with it. 

For the present, however, let us 
examine the workings and the 
utility of the barge line, so that we 
may have some basis for an esti- 
mate of its future possibilities. 

Through the courtesy of J. P. 
Higgins, director of the barge line 
from St. Louis, I was given the 
privilege of riding from Cairo, 
Illinois, to New Orleans on the 
towboat “Baton Rouge,” which 
carried on that trip a cargo of 
12,000 tons. It did not seem possi- 
ble that the tow carried even half 
that amount of merchandise. 
Nevertheless, it was true, and had 
all the barges been heavily loaded 
they would have carried as much 
freight as could be put aboard 513 
freight cars, or nearly twenty 
trainloads ! 

“We haven’t much room,” Cap- 
tain Rogers apologized, when he 
learned I was to go down river 
with him. “But I guess we can 
put you up somewhere. You see 
the quarters are rather cramped.” 

The towboat is one of the “tun- 
nel boats,” built with a flat bottom 
and with two propellers sunk in 
tunnel ways under the stern to 
protect them from logs and snags. 
No such boat has ever before been 
used on any river in the world, but 
Captain Rogers, who has been 
steamboating for eighteen years, 
says: “They will out-push, out- 
handle, out-work any boat I ever 
managed, and while they have a 
few disadvantages, I think that 
changes will soon be made that will 
leave them first in river towing 
work.” 

We had started in the heavy 
gray mist of morning and before 
the sun was up we were a long 
way down river, with the heavy 
throbbing of the engines making 
the boat quiver and the occasional 
blast of the whistle calling for 
soundings cutting through the fog 
like a Lewis gun. 

“Mark——thy-y-yre—ee, mark 
——tw-ain-,” came the shouted 
Sing-song of the crew on watch 
megaphoning back the soundings 
from the barge front to the pilot 
house. Then, perhaps, would fol- 
low, “No Bo-o-ot-tom,” while the 
pilot breathed a sigh of relief and 
said to himself, “Ha, thought it 
ought to come along there pretty 
soon.” 

For, even with all the work done 
by the Government on the river, 
the pilot must still use the sound- 
Ings, and he needs to be a good 





pilot to take that 1,400-foot tow 
downstream or up without a mis- 
hap. And the river is as crooked 
as a ram’s horn. We might go 
downstream full speed for several 
hours when the pilot would turn 
and remark, “Now, if you'll look 
over there to your right, you'll see 
the place we were four hours ago.” 
We had been going downstream at 
eight miles an hour and we had 
gone less than a half mile farther 
south. Such is the meandering, 
wilful, twisting course of the 
Mississippi and such is the flat, 
sedimentary bottomland country 
through which it runs, that islands 
and farms disappear or are built as 
if by magic. 

Captain Rogers tells a story of 
an old negro who owned a farm on 
an island which was visited by 
Government engineers who desired 
to know how fast the river was 
cutting away that particular bank. 
They went inland from shore sev- 
eral hundred feet and drove down 
little pegs while the dusky farmer 
watched them. When they returned 
a few weeks later they saw that 
the river had cut in almost to the 
pegs and accordingly they pulled 
up the pegs and set them in farther. 
That was too much for the old 
darkey, who protested, “Hey, dare, 
white man, what you-all doin’? 
You’se drivin’ in them pegs and 
cuttin’ off all my farm. Doan cut 
off all my farm.” 

That’s what the Mississippi in its 
lower stretches is like and that ac- 
counts for the incessant revet- 
ments, the dikes, and levees which 
have been built. But there are not 
enough revetments even to-day, 
for banks are continually cutting 
and even while the boat is passing 
one may see earth falling into the 
river, or trees swaying dizzily be- 
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fore they lean down to embrace 
the dark waters. 

Congress needs to learn that a 
handful of mud will stop a rat hole 
in a levee, but that “all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men” can’t 
stop the break once it has been 
opened by the wild waters. “A 
penny wise and pound foolish pol- 
icy,” says James Smith, president 
of the Mississippi River Valley As- 
sociation, “has kept navigation off 
the river, and, until we have a 
definite, constructive policy, we 
can expect nothing better than one 
caving bank after another.” 

Why not caving banks? Be- 
cause (1) they permit the channel 
to wander aimlessly, (2) they fill 
the river with drift, and (3) they 
supply the sediment which piles up 
on sand bars and obstructs the 
channel. Thus proper revetments 
will not be an investment so much 
as they will be an insurance against 
stopped-up channels in low water. 

In the summer of 1922, accord- 
ing to office reports made by Fed- 
eral Manager Theodore Brent, of 
New Orleans, barges and towboats 
were prevented from making their 
trips to St. Louis and all the upper 
river above Memphis for four 
months just because of sand bars 
which did not total a length all 
together of more than three and 
one-half miles. 

That’s one obstacle to river traf- 
fic. Another is that the railroads 
have previously been given dis- 
criminating rates, so that they 
could haul freight along the river 
at the price charged by boats. And 
the railroads have insisted upon 
doing that, even though inland 
shippers must pay higher rates 
to make up the deficit. The 
permission given by the Interstate 

(Continued on page 607, 




















Terminal Elevator at New Orleans which means quick unloading for the barges 
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Says “Sam” 
Thoughts of Shore that 


It’s the 
Make a 


S™= says I, as I ostentatiously 


mopped my face with a hand- 

kerchief, “a short vacation for 
us fellows who do the work would 
go well just now. What think you 
of the idea?” 

“Tis no light matter for frivolous 
discussion,” says Sam. “Sure and 
the subject opens up a question of 
added expense and overhead. But 
it’s the influence on the mind that 
should receive some consideration, 
and the etching of goodwill should 
not be entirely concealed by the pic- 
ture of the dollar. It’s the 


Long Voyage Less Tedious 


ratio with what the worker gets out 
of it, which includes consideration 
in personal treatment as well as 
dollars in the pay envelope. 

“Sure and it’s not the number of 
hours the man spends on the job, 
but what he does, that makes his 
employment profitable. The busy 
man is not always the one who turns 
out the most work, because rush 
and bustle may mean the mind that 
goes wool gathering, while orderly 
and steady progress may show an 
interest that plans for greater output. 


creasing troubles for the future 

“The white-collar worker gets hi 
vacation. Custom has evolved the 
idea that he’s human, and it’s fey 
firms that don’t pay him his salary 
while he is cultivating health, renew. 
ing his enthusiasm, and dusting out 
the cobwebs of business from his 
brain through a two weeks’ change 
of environment. 

“There are many more ordinary 
workers than there are of the white- 
collar variety, and two weeks’ pay 
for one thousand or more men with- 

out its equivalent of work 








friends we make now that 
can add to the profit, and it’s 
the extra dollar we grind out 
in the present that may clog 
the machinery of business in 
the future. 

“Allowing fifty-two weeks 
for the year it would seem 
‘like a long wait if ye spent 
the time standing on one foot. 
It’s the sameness of a job 
that removes the ginger.” 

“No doubt, Sam,” says I, 
“vour words contain the 
essence of truth; but there 
must be some plain, every- 
day reasons that would appeal 
to both sides of the 
argument.” 

“There are that,” says 
Sam. “Hennesy is held to 
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for the mass; 


OUTINE with no relief in sight 

creates mechanical perform- 
ance, and mechanical performance 
can waste more hours of time, with- 
out actually loafing, than the total 
of even four weeks’ vacation would 
amount to. 


ACATION is an investment in 
co-operation and goodwill; it’s 
a reward for service and a tonic for 
increased motive power. 
good for the individual, it’s good 
and mass means 
multiplication of good as well as 
expense. 


If it’s 


looks like inventing expense 
to eat up profits. But did ye 
ever think of this? To do 
business requires sales, and 
the growth of sales over a 
period of years requires the 
goodwill of the customers. 
Expense of sales, or the crea- 
tion of this goodwill, covers 
items of advertising, selling, 
and entertainment running 
into just as large a mountain 
of expense as an annual vaca- 
tion. The same psychology 
that would consider the good- 
will of the customer as neces- 
sary to increased demand 
would, if ye keep your nose to 
the wind, consider that the 
goodwill of workers would 
have a bearing upon produc- 











tion. 





the daily treadmill in shop six. 
He arrives at seven in the 
morning and goes through the same 
motions that he did the day before 
and the week before that. With but 
slight variation, as occasioned by 
some shop accident or disturbance in 
routine, Hennesy continues his 
movements until twelve. He then 
eats a lunch, smokes a pipe, passes 
a few remarks with the boys, and, 
at one o'clock, he again starts the 
series of movements which he calls 
work, and which will keep him busy 
until five. 

“Except that some jobs have 
greater variety by reason of contact 
with outside influences, which cause 
breaks or changes in routine, the job 
of Hennesy is like the job of any 
one in the plant, including the office. 
Routine with no relief in sight 
creates mechanical performance, and 
mechanical performance can waste 
more hours of time, without actually 
loafing, than the total of even four 
weeks’ vacation would amount to. 

“The ideal worker is the one who 
has an interest in his job, and the 
average interest increases in direct 


“Ye could play slave-driver over 
Hennesy, and it’s him that knows 
his job so well that he would soldier 
on the work with you standing at 
his elbow. Time, study and the flub- 
dub of scientific management may 
correct methods and improve ma- 
chines and material, mind ye; but the 
human animal gives service by re- 
sponding to a spirit of fair play and 
consideration of the individual.” 

“All true, Sam,” says I, “but what 
is the connection with our original 
proposition in regards to a vacation ?” 

“°Tis the value of right thinking 
and the loyalty of the worker that 
I’m impressing upon ye,” says Sam. 
“Ye can’t rightly consider the prob- 
lem from the dollar standard, and 
the point of an argument may be 
better understood through examples 
that are not too closely related to the 
issue. The goodwill of the workers 
has kept many a business from 
failure, where the pouring in of an 
endless stream of more money 
investment on a policy of the 
dollar would only store up in- 


“In all labor there are small 
details that can be done or left un- 
done ; there are little time-savers and 
time-wasters; there are imperfect 
goods, material wasted, and material 
saved. The service that the company 
gets is according to the mental atti- 
tude of the worker, and there is no 
system that can check up on the con- 
stant leaks produced by a body of 
workers whose goodwill is ignored. 

Hennesy draws down his weekly 
envelope with never a thought of the 
company because he knows he earns 
it. Ye couldn’t just throw a vaca- 
tion at Hennesy. And it’s not much 
he would think of it if ye handed it 
to him with the condescending air of 
half-concealed charity. But, if ye 
meet Hennesy on his own ground 
and reward his loyalty by a vacation, 
it’s something he gets that the com- 
pany didn’t have to give, and it’s 
paying back he will do by more in- 
terest in his work and output. 

_“If vacation is good for the in- 
dividual it’s good for the mass; and 
mass means multiplication of good as 
well as expense.” 
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HOW to Get 


Organized Business Knowledge 


Four Established Roads to Executive Earnings, Respon- 
sibility, and: Power—Development of Business Training 
By Joseph French Johnson, D. C. S., LL.D. 


but an incorporation of all that 

is best in what has preceded us. 
Itis not that the principles of conduct- 
ing business have changed so much, 
put that the manner of conducting it 
has changed materially and progressed. 
Florentine and Genoese merchants 
were using double entry bookkeeping 
in the fourteenth century, but the 
employment of accounting systems 
for establishing costs and for detailed 
internal control of the business unit is 
comparatively new. Since the days 
of the medieval guilds, goods have 
been produced for markets and mer- 
chants have striven for sales, 


Tis SCIENCE of business is 


President Alexander Hamilton Institute 


some cases has continued until a recent 
period, was apprenticeship. The 
aspirant for the bar began by copying 
letters in a big round hand, the future 
physician by rolling pills. But event- 
ually men came to see that professional 
knowledge was based upon principles 
which could be learned much more 
rapidly, and more thoroughly, by 
academic study than by the kind of 
apprentice work that required neither 
the knowledge nor the skill of the prac- 
titioner. Hence professional schools 
arose, some of them at early periods 
in the growth of education. The study 
of theology and law goes back to the 
origins of the universities in the mid- 
dle ages. Medicine followed some- 
what later; and other professional 
schools have from time to time been 


handed gesture that included nearly 
the entire shop, “send me these,” and 
a library would track him home. And 
we remember the avalanche, the 
Waterloo, that swamped the reader 
who ordered all the books on Napo- 
leon. Something like that would 
engulf the man to-day who attempted 
to master all the business books in 
America. 

To-day the student, the business 
man earnestly seeking knowledge, is 
confounded and overwhelmed if he 
ventures without guidance to wade 
through business literature. 

“Reading,” Bacon Says, “maketh 

the full man.” But so does 








but the great selling force of 
advertising has only reached 
its full development within 
the last two decades. The road 
over which business travels is 
deeply worn and familiar, but 
we are using new vehicles. 
There is nothing now to pre- 
vent a man from traveling 
across the continent in a cov- 
ered wagon. But if a man 
has urgent business in San 
Francisco, we know he will 


A 


44 CALIBRE man, even 
without wide and organ- 
ized knowledge, is a force to 
be reckoned with; but such a 
man, reinforced with organ- 
ized knowledge, becomes a 
well-directed and almost irre- 
sistible power. 


drink; and reading at ran- 
dom is a form of intemper- 
ance. Reading and _ study, 
though done at random, may 
accomplish some good—but it 
is an ineffective way of de- 
veloping in a man the self- 
mastery and power he seeks in 
acquiring organized business 
knowledge. There is too little 
co-ordination and plan in such 
a method. 

The fourth road to organ- 














lose money by going there in a 





ized business knowledge is 





wagon instead of an express 

train. So, in modern business, there 
are a number of ways of reaching the 
goal of well-rounded knowledge. 

There are four established roads 
to executive earnings, responsibility, 
and power. 

The first and the longest is the path 
of personal experience. This is a 
long and lonely trail, sometimes like 
Emerson’s culture trail, narrowing to 
a squirrel track and running at last 
up a tree. 

The business man who depends 
upon experience alone may reach his 
goal, but it will take him too long. 
The old path of personal experience is 
too circuitous and uncertain. The 
gait is slow, like that of the prairie 
schooner, with not even the possible 
diversion of an Indian fight or a 
buffalo hunt en route. This has long 
been recognized in professional study. 
In the words of President Lowell of 
Harvard: 

Within the professions themselves 
change in the methods of preparation 
has been going on. The primitive 
way of learning the mystery, which in 


founded, either distinct from the uni- 

versities—which is more commonly the 

case in Europe—or as new departments 
thereof, the prevailing habit in 

America. 

The second way to organized busi- 
ness knowledge is to study person- 
ally the businesses of other men, for 
the most thoroughly convinced advo- 
cate of the absorption of wisdom 
through experience alone readily 
admits that such experience must not 
be confined solely to his own case. 
But for one individual to go single- 
handed to grasp the secrets of the pul- 
sating power of business America is 
almost like attempting to count and 
tabulate the sands of the sea. 

A third method by which earnest 
men have sought to gain organized 
business knowledge is by the reading 
of books and periodicals on business. 
Here, undeniably, is ample material 
far beyond the gorging capacity of 
the most voracious student of modern 
business principles and affairs. Glad- 
stone when he went book-hunting 
would finally say, with a double- 


in conspicuous contrast to the 
other three. It leads straight to 
the centers of organized knowl- 
edge, to those universities that 
have made a scientific study of busi- 
ness. Trained university men, once 
they set themselves to the problems, 
became not only experts and enthu- 
siasts in solving them, but straightway 
planned to assist other students to a 
solution of these problems of the 
everyday business world. Business 
training has followed the same de- 
velopment that has attended profes- 
sional study. 


What the individual business man 
may seek for himself without accom- 
plishment—the assembling and reduc- 
tion to a working basis of the whole 
science of modern business practice— 
these university men and Susiness 
specialists with the finally awakened 
co-operation of their colleges found 
and accomplished. Colleges of com- 
merce were created, and here were 
established seats of the new learning, 
separate schools or departments 
wholly devoted to organizing and im- 








parting business knowledge. 

The influence of this new move- 
ment upon business has been potent. 
The university schools of commerce 
have been outstanding successes in 
the contemporary advance, particu- 
larly because they offer a systematic 
training for business as a whole. 

It is in this viewing of business as 
a unit that the great advance has been 
made. With the growth in the size 
of business enterprises everywhere, 
men were learning that a man might 
be efficient at the head of one depart- 
ment and incapable in the next; or he 
might master many of the details of 
several departments and be lacking in 
knowledge and outlook necessary to 
success in directing the business as a 

_whole. A manufacturer knowing 
nothing of accounting could not man- 
age a big business successfully. A 
man might know all about plant man- 
agement and be a fiasco as president, 
and a great salesman might be a fail- 

ure in matters of finance. 


Basic Principles of Business 


So the university schools of com- 
-merce began to consider business in 
its wide relationships; began to give 
a grasp of the basic principles of 
business m general. It was apparent 
that the new executive, to compete 
successfully with other men thor- 
oughly equipped, must know the 
underlying principles, at least, of pro- 
duction, marketing, finance, and ac- 
counting. Later he could specialize 
in any and go as far as he liked, but 
first came the broad and sure funda- 
mentals, the foundation on which to 
build. ; 
The university school of commerce 
movement was significant because it 
showed how business science could 
be applied. It, too, was founded on 
laws learned through experience ; but 
on the diversified and ever-increasing 
experience of the many. There was 
nothing more theoretical about it 
than in a train of freight cars or a 
fleet of merchantmen ! 

The more the colleges of commerce 
made good, the more progressive 
business men desired to get in touch 
with them. Letters began to come 
from business executives and others 
throughout America, and some from 
Canada, Mexico, Australia, South 
America, and even South Africa, 
asking if it were possible, without 
going to college, to get the benefits 
of the new education for business. 

Thus in response to a definite de- 
mand the university extension course 
in executive business practice came 
into being. The main difference be- 
tween, its methods and the teaching 
of other sciences was and is that the 
new business education is being con- 
ducted on a greater scale. Guidance 
in education can generally be given 
best when there is personal contact 
between instructor and student. But 
there is a factor in business study, a 


factor obvious enough when pointed 
ous, but, I think, somewhat unforeseen 
in the direct results of its applied 


power. I refer to the opportunity 
of the business executive to put into 
immediate and daily action what he 
learns in the commerce extension 
course. 

A mature and capable business man 
has no special need of the personal 
contact, so valuable for the young man 
just out of school. He can be guided, 
and has been and is being guided 
sometimes very swiftly to the goal by 
means of printed suggestions and cor- 
respondence. No campus_ grass 
grows under his feet. If he does 
tread on grass it is on the golf links 
when his new success enjoys a breath- 
ing spell. 

In many ways, this distributed edu- 
cation in the science of business is 
accomplishing daily in trade and 
financial fields what the experimental 
station does for the agricultural. The 
college horticulturalists do not invent 
plant life; they discover and extend it. 
What they teach, all the printed 
records they send out, their entire 
science, is based upon experience, 
upon experiment, and they put into 
the hands of the farmer new seeds 
and new secrets, to increase his crops 
and his prosperity. These teachers 
indeed scatter plenty, wherever their 
practical science is applied. 

With a few exceptions, notably of 
Columbia University and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the extension of 
the university in business to busy men 
in their offices or homes devolved 
upon private enterprises and probably 
wisely, for an institution based on 
business principles, putting into suc- 
cessful practice the system and science 
it teaches, appeals thereby strongly to 
the world of practical men. There 
is an important distinction between 
soundness in principle and success in 
practice. There is something that 
commends itself in making the teach- 
ing of the new science a business in 
itself. 


Helps Men to Think 


New and invaluable ideas have 
come to thousands of men from a 
study of business as a profession and 
their preceptors and associates have 
seen men under the guidance of an ar- 
ranged course grow almost visibly 
from day to day in business power 
and position. 

It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that although organized busi- 
ness knowledge to-day can be ob- 
tained, the brains, energy, and am- 
bition to succeed must be supplied by 
the candidate himself. An ambitious, 
able men can go far unaided. A 44- 
calibre man, even without wide and 
organized business knowledge, is a 
force to be reckoned with; but such a 
man re-enforced with organized 
knowledge becomes a_ well-directed 
and almost irresistible power. 


‘who 
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In other words, a strong man j, 
strong man anywhere; but he h 
stronger behind a machine gun the 
he is in front of one. 

There is somethi reat 
finer to business re Ma through 
study of principles or methods I 
would not consider any course an ¢f. 
fective training that did not put the 
development of character first ip its 
curriculum. The first and finest thing 
in business 1s the building of mey 
Character to-day comes before capita 
—even at a bank. There is little 
credit unsecured by character, 

The new gospel of _ busines 
preaches success through service, 









Principles of Business Not New 


All that the teachers of the new 
science of business claim is that th 
point the way. “The world,” said 
Montaigne, “does not need to be told, 
so much as it needs to be reminded,” 
Business training for the most 
merely uncovers what has been hidden 
or obscure. It brings the busy and 
ambitious man to the point. It guides 
in the wilderness of wisdom. 

New business principles have not 
been invented. Information and in- 
spiration are gathered from the men 
win. Business science is 
synthetic. It boils down the best. 
There are no new laws in chemistry, 
but the new discoveries, new combina- 
tions, and new reactions are almost 
infinite. Happy the chemist, and 
safe and on the way to achievement, 
if his laboratory is in order, his 
science organized. Like the business 
man, he can count on the laws of the 
elements; he knows the foundations 
are fixed. 

In conclusion it ought to be said 
that the parallel between preparation 
for the professions and preparation 
for business is perhaps closer than has 
been implied. Entry into the pro- 
fessions requires a preliminary study; 
the portals are jealously guarded. A 
transit or a scalpel would be a useless 
instrument in the hands of a man who 
did not know how to use them. 

No licensing board passes upon any 
man’s qualifications to carry on a 
commercial business or to hold a posi- 
tion in it, yet the need for training is 
brought home in more than one way. 

The National Cash Register Com- 
pany had a selling argument that a 
man paid for a cash register whether 
he bought one or not. He paid in 
time and money losses more than the 
amount it would cost him. Similarly, 
because of the increasing complexity 
of business, the keenness of competi- 
tion, and the constant infusion of 
trained men, a man pays for organized 
business knowledge whether he ac- 
quires it or lets it pass him by. 

This is the last of the series of 
articles specially written for “Forbes” 
by Dean Johnson. His articles will 
be published in book form early in the 
fall. See announcement on page 617. 

























become an open subject for 

discussion. At a recent meet- 
ing of automotive engineers, held in 
Cleveland, transportation experts 
from New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and other great trade centers, pro- 
nounced the issue one of the greatest 
national importance, and 


Sis DOOR DELIVERY has 


By M. C. Krarup 


Consulting Engineer 


on the same principle, and so on, till 
Store Door Delivery is fully realized. 
The much more ambitious idea of 
bringing the public, the railway com- 
panies, and the motor-trucking com- 
panies, including the labor element in 
all these organizations, and the engi- 


_heers, to one mind and purpose 








a 





entitled to every business 
man's attention. 

This becomes easy to under- 
stand when one discovers that 
Store Door Delivery really 
stands for everything that 
would be included under 
Better Shipping, and touches 
closely Better Packing, Better 
Trucking, and Better Railroad 
Service. 

As the subject is now 
viewed there is also a strong 
emphasis on results, in which 
shippers and merchants 
generally can take a lively in- 
terest. What there is in it of 
technical interest will be meat 
for engineers, when the time 
is ripe for that; but the big 
business problem of national 
scope stands out independ- 





TORE DOOR DELIVERY stands 
for everything that would be in- 
cluded under Better Shipping and 
touches closely Better Packing, 
Better Trucking, and Better Rail- 
road Service. 

Everything possible should be 
done to make every shipment move 
incessantly and automatically to its 
destination. To accomplish this re- 
sult, shipments must reach the rail- 
way and be dispalched over the 
rails on the day they leave the 
shipper, and must be delivered to 
the consignee on the day of their 
arrival. 
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What Can Be Done at Once 


for Store Door Delivery? 


Shippers and Merchants Should Make First Move and Show 
the Way to Results for Trucking Companies and Railways 


things with great energy in order to 
help. And they would not do that. 
They have not time for it, or even 
any serious inclination. They like a 
plan of action in which a great many 
can take an active part at once, and 
one which will carry its lessons 
forward at such a slow rate and in 
such constant touch with 
practical experience that all 
of us by degrees may become 
enabled to reason with some 
assurance on those more diffi- 
cult features in the problem 
which have to be mastered 
|| eventually, but which perhaps 
nobody has knowledge, genius 
and force enough to tackle 
masterfully and_ effiectively 
now. 

A summary of Store Door 
Delivery aims may here be 
| useful for the readers who 
have not yet looked up the 
many valuable contributions 
on the subject which have 
been published in the last few 
years, and especially in the 
May number of the journal 
of the automotive engineers. 
Taken literally the term 














would not mean much, as 





ently. The fight for results is 
on now, while technical 
opinion on detail in ways and means 
will naturally mature and_ reach 
agreement in course of time, as 
technical opinion always does. 

The name—Store Door Delivery—- 
has already won recognition for its 
good service in getting the whole 
matter under intense debate. It is 
dificult to get anything nameless 
mentioned. Store Door Delivery is 
a positive and picturesque term, with 
a vision in it of one of the most 
popular things to be accomplished ; 
while it leaves all the intricate ques- 
tions relating to co-operation among 
railways, trucking companies, truck 
owners, and truck manufacturers to 
be worked out according to circum- 
stances, and, perhaps, in many differ- 
ent ways. ; 

What interests the business man 
most’ in this connection is immediate 
and steadily improved results, estab- 
lishing a new situation from which 
the next step forward can be taken 


about a large and elaborately con- 
ceived program of reform, requiring 
many years of preparation, is very 
fascinating, but less practical, because 
popular support from the beginning 
is essential. 

Engineers and experts are bound 
to carry on their investigations, and 
will accomplish a necessary and use- 
ful, as well as very difficult, work if, 
in course of time, they can bring 
about a general agreement with 
regard to the most practicable means 
for getting rid of terminal conges- 
tion and other acute shipping prob- 
lems in the big cities. All of this has 
to be reached some day. 

At present, however, any collabora- 
tion by the average business execu- 
tive in ambitious plans for reforming 
the shipping business radically would 
be reduced to a pious but inactive 
wish for its success. He would have 
to sit back and wait hopefully. Or 
else all would have to learn new 


every shipment that is not lost 
is finally delivered at the store door 
now by one means or another. But 
there is too much haphazard. 

It is now demanded that every- 
thing possible shall be done to make 
every shipment, once it is launched 
on its journey, move incessantly and 
automatically until deposited at the 
premises of the addressee. This in- 
volves that shipments shall be sent 
out by the railway on the day of 
their receipt and be kept going at 
normal railway speed till the town 
of destination is reached. For a 
country where the volume of 
shipping business is immense and 
irregular, and the main tracks are 
kept hot with freight trains billed 
through for up to 4,000 miles of 
travel, the demand of Store Door 
Delivery for incessant travel can 
evidently not be fully complied with 
now, nor for many years to come. 
Then there is the additional demand 
that shipments shall reach the rail- 
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way on the day when they leave the 
shipper, and the consignee on the day 
ef their arrival at the town of desti- 
nation; and, further, that there shall 
be an undivided responsibility for 
the safety of the shipment. 

These last demands mean not only 
a big railway problem, but also the 
knotty problem of close co-operation 
of the railways with trucking com- 
panies. The special position of mer- 
chants who operate their own 
trucking service complicates the re- 
quirements still more, and, as slips 
and lapses are almost fatal, the out- 
look is for a system of such rigorous 
order and discipline that one might 
well despair of ever seeing it in 
operation in the big American cities 
were it not for the deep-seated con- 
viction among all experts that, ulti- 
mately, huge and radical economies 
in freight traffic will come so clearly 
in sight as to justify almost any 
sacrifice to realize the Store Door 
Delivery conditions on which the 
economies will depend. 


England’s Cartage System 


Among other encouraging signs of 
eventual success for even the most 
ambitious plans the results accom- 
plished..in England take front rank. 
F...C.. Horner describes with con- 
siderable detail in the “Journal of 
the Society .of Automotive Engi- 
neers” the cartage system which has 
been slowly developed in England 
during the last fifty years to assist 
the railways in. giving Store Door 
Delivery results. for the freight 
traffic of the five principal cities and 
shipping centers: of the kingdom. 
Also: in France notable results have 
been achieved. 

In this country it is the example 

of perfect Store Door Delivery 
service given by motor trucks in 
short-haul shipping which has given 
impetus to the new movement. The 
avoidance of delays, of divided re- 
sponsibilities, and of intermediate 
unloadings and _ reloadings, has 
proved so attractive that the shippers 
and consignees are beginning to ask 
why the railways cannot improve 
their system and eventually make the 
long haul as prompt and safe for the 
business world as the motor truck 
has made the short one in numerous 
instances, and could make it to a 
much greater extent through suitable 
organization. 
__So closely is Store Door Delivery 
identified here with the motor trucks 
by which it can be accomplished, 
rather than with the railways, which 
depend wholly on improved truck 
service at terminals for making the 
first dent in the problem, that the 
movement practically can be con- 
sidered a motor-truck movement, and 
must be handled from that angle to 
receive wide, popular support. The 
engineers engaged in it are motor- 
truck engineers. 


The railway men who are paying 
attention are studying ownership and 
operation of truck fleets. They do 
not want to invest in this equipment, 
but they are already associated with 
the American Railway Express, 
which, in 1922, owned and operated 
2,600 gasoline vehicles, 1,200 elec- 
tric trucks, 300 yard trucks, and 100 
semi-trailers, in addition to about 
8,000 horse-drawn vehicles. The 
average weight of express shipments 
is about 82 pounds. Soon the rail- 
ways may want to handle all the 
heavier terminal trucking themselves 
in the measure as their financial 
situation is improved and permits 
them to contemplate such enterprise. 
And it is one of the biggest questions 
in Store Door Delivery whether it 
will be for the good of the business 
world to have the railways in the 
end control all the short- as well as 
the long-haul, heavy shipping, or if 
a more flexible and _ satisfactory 
system cannot be permanently con- 
ducted by associations of business 
men, maintaining such relations with 
the railways as from time to time 
seem most advisable. 

For the present, while the railways 
are hanging back, it seems self-evi- 
dent that it is the business world at 
large that:-must take the lead to get 
the Store Door Delwery results that 
are wanted. In this sense the move- 
ment remains for this country 
strictly a motor-truck movement, in 
good accordance with the fact that 
the United States even now has so 
many motor trucks in operation that 
their total number exceeds the total 
of both automobiles and trucks in 
all other countries combined. 


Organization Plans 


What now is a constructive and 
practical proposition for getting 
under way, with business men doing 
their share and trucking companies 
theirs, with a minimum of resistance 
and a maximum of results for the 
time being? Any proposition made 
for a beginning will probably have 
to be modified at one point or 
another before it can be generally 
accepted as just right. A sketch 
should, therefore, suffice at the 
moment, subject to amendments and 
elaboration, and such a_ sketch 
follows: 

(1) Business men in each of a 
large number of minor cities might 
organize a Store Door Delivery com- 
mittee to look up the city’s shipping, 
with attention to daily and weekly 
totals, and receive bids for a united 
trucking service assuring prompt 
delivery on day of arrival of all ship- 
ments received, as well as collection 
and prompt delivery to railways of 
shipments going out, the same service 
also keeping close tab on rates and 
the time required for transit on each 
of the competing railways. 

Work of this kind, carried on in 
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many hundreds of cities ing 







pent. 
ently, but under the same prose 
name and banner, would pay for . 





self in economy and convenience and 
create an inevitable moral effec R 
the broad public and tl 
companies. 

(2) Similarly, business men ; 
any city, even the largest, migh 
organize—perhaps in groups—to tp. 
ceive bids for trucking service 4, 
handle complete hauls of freight ty 
specified cities and towns, and might 
work up arrangements with they 
cities and towns for return loads, By 
suitable grouping an even flow of 
full loads all the time could probably 
be secured. Soon there should \ 
many data showing how far afielj 
shipping by motor truck alone may 
be safely extended under each of 
varying sets of conditions. 
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Plan That Assures Full Loads 


The subject of Store Doo 
Delivery must be kept alive with the 
business public, and not only with 
engineers and the motor-truck ip. 
terests. This leads to the last two re. 
quirements, which seem indispensable. 

(3) A_ Store Door Delivery 
‘central office should be established to 
keep the subject before the business 
executives of this country, and to 
gather information which is or may 
become useful. 

(4) A few independent business 
men, in view of the large and national 
object, should be induced to establish 
and maintain such a central office, 
beginning on a moderate scale and 
with a program defining the objects, 
while leaving the means to be worked 
out in accordance with the progress 
made from time to time. 

By the adoption of such a course 
of action as has been very briefly 
outlined it seems that many business 
firms would be enabled to sidestep 
the difficulties in making private 


truck operation profitable, while 
truck manufacturers and agents 
would find their interests served 
very substantially, since nothing 


could stimulate the market for the 
vehicles so soundly and permanently 


as assured profits from the operation 
of them. “ 





Diplomacy. 

Small boy: “Say, Mister, was you 
ever a little boy?” 

Grocer: “Why certainly.” 

Small boy: “And did you ever visit 
the woodshed with your Pop?” 

Grocer (sympathically): “Yes, yes, 
lad, I know.” 

Small boy : “And after your Pop had 
finished tannin’ you, did you ever make 
a vow that if you ever had the chance, 
you'd do all you could to stop such in- 
Justice to little boys?” 

Grocer (reaching for his handker- 
chief) : “Yes, lad, I did, I did, many a 
time.” 

Small boy: “Well, I want five pounds 
of sugar, and I’ve lost the money.”— 
Rochester Retailer. 
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Id be This is the final instalment of a 

afieli ME series of three articles specially 

may written for “Forbes” by Horace G. 

h of Hoadley and based on William 
McDougall’s psychological _teach- 

| ings. Mr. Hoadley’s original study 

was made for the head of a large 

Door manufacturing establishment who 


wanted to see if there was anything 
workable in the works of the theo- 


in- rists. 


yong HE thing that was most in- 
able. T structive to me in reading 
very McDougall was what he said 
d to about the practical ways to lead men 
ness to do the right thing. People as- 
es sume falsely that a man behaves as 
-” he does after coolly calculating 
whether he will get the greater ad- 
less vantage in this way or that. 
nd McDougall says we must sweep 
ish this notion away completely. A man 
me, behaves as he does, not by cool cal- 
nd culation at all, as a general thing, but 
ts, because some particular desire has 
ed been excited and he tries to satisfy 
85 this desire—perhaps changing, by 
m self-control, the way he will satisfy 
; It. 
ly So the first question to ask about 
SS a man is, What would be his chief 
P desire? Second, What are the 


various objects which may come to 
his mind and which would naturally 
excite this desire? 

For example (Chart I), take the 
5 case of a strong, red-blooded young 
fellow who just wants to tussle with 
somebody. He wants to match his 
strength and fearlessness against 


By Horace G. Hoadley 


Of Coburn & Hoadley 


somebody’s strength. One excitant is 
a street fight; the other is a football 
game. Each is not only a possible 
excitant of the desire, as shown by 
the two arrows pointing to the right, 
but each may give him the means of 
satisfying his desire, as shown by 
the two arrows that point toward the 
left. 

Now the thing to do for this youth 
is not to tell him there are more im- 
portant things than to work off his 
strength in some vicious, or even 
harmless, manner. He has this de- 
sire and he is going to gratify it 
somehow. The only question is, 
How? You make a mistake if you 
try to repress it. The thing to do is 
to make the football team more con- 
venient and more attractive than the 
street gang, though, of course, you 
may see fit also to urge the vicious- 
ness of a street fight. The football 
game will suit him just as well; he 
has no desire to be vicious probably. 
Of course, the form of his gratifica- 
tion makes a great difference to him 
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— “Brass-Tack” Psychology 
with Industrial Applications 


Practical Ways to Lead Your Men to Do the Right Thing— 
Turning Desires Into Useful Channels—Action Cycles 


tween lawlessness and_ regulated, 
manly sport. 

Now take an industrial case of a 
similar kind (Chart II). A certain 
worker, or sub-foreman, has a strong 
desire to show his superiority to the 
others—to show off, if you please. 
(It is one of the strongest motives 
in industry.) There are two excit- 
ants, either one of which would ap- 
peal to this desire. First, the purely 
selfish idea of “making a record,” as 
they say, the sole purpose being to 
climb on the basis of it. He might 
think that a mere quantity record 
would do. It would be the most 
showy. Second, would be the idea 
of a quantity, quality, and economy 
record of his sub-department in com- 
petition with another sub-depart- 
ment. 

Realizing that nine-tenths of the 
work of the world is done under 
the spur of rivalry, as William 
James says, you decide to put up to 
this worker, or sub-foreman, the 
idea of a well-regulated contest, with 






















morally. It is all the difference be- accurate records of performance. 
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You find that his desire to show 
superiority reacts to this excitant 
just as well as it would have reacted 
to the other idea, which was crudely 
selfish; and that, instead of satisfy- 
ing his desire by spoiling work and 
producing ill-feeling in the process 
of making his individual quantity 
record, he with others of his group, 
has found equal satisfaction of the 
desire to show superiority by enter- 
ing into friendly rivalry with an- 
other group. And this results in a 
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‘spirit of co-operation, our author 
says, for the interests of the whole 
organization. 

Now another matter: we are told 
that the most permanent part of a 
man’s mind is his particular desires; 
that is, his instinctive emotions and 
his other ’ feelings. But whether 
these are stimulated or not depends 
upon what comes to his attention. 
For example, some one hits me a 
blow in the face. As soon as I 
know this my feeling of anger flames 
up and action immediately follows 
when I hit back. I look to see the 
result (knowledge again) and if I 
see that I have knocked him down, 
my action, or impulse, may have 
found final satisfaction. 


Knowledge and Its Results 


This illustrates the typical cycle of 
these operations of the mind. We 
may indicate it in a diagram—Chart 
III. Looking at the innermost circle 
(of three small circles) and follow- 
ing the arrows, the diagram indicates 
that knowledge excites feeling; feel- 
ing issues in action, and action finds 
Satisfaction in knowledge of the ef- 
fect of the action. 

Starting now at the outermost 
circle we may apply this to industry. 
Technical knowledge in regard to the 
material being used, or the tool, or 
the process, tends to excite curiosity 
for more knowledge. So curiosity, 
the great instinct which is the 
“mother of science,” tends to original 
investigation and thinking and may 
issue in discovery or _ invention, 
which becomes the basis of a sug- 
gestion. And this suggestion in turn, 
if adopted, finds satisfaction in the 
new technical knowledge resulting 
from the changed material, tool, or 
process. This new knowledge, es- 
pecially as it is the result of one’s 
own action, may excite curiosity 
again, and the cycle may be repeated. 
Since action depended upon some sort 
of feeling, and since this feeling must 
have been excited by some knowledge, 
it may be that the knowledge supplied 
by the foreman was the cause of the 
valuable suggestion made by the 
worker. Certainly he would not have 
made it without knowledge from some 
source. 

Now, following the next circle 
around, we read that knowledge of 
production — especially comparative 
knowledge of this worker’s produc- 
tion, or the production of his group, as 
to quantity, quality, and economy, ex- 
cites a feeling of rivalry—one of the 
great moving forces among men. 
Rivalry issues in speed—and careful- 
mess too, since quality and economy 
are recorded. And speedy and care- 
ful action takes satisfaction in the re- 
sulting improvements noted in the 
new “knowledge of production.” All 
depends upon starting with knowledge 
of production. 


Chart III 
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Cycle of Knowing, Feeling and Acting 


The next circle toward the center 
reads that knowledge of company 
problems tends to excite the feeling 
of loyalty; that loyalty issues in acts 
of personal sacrifice for the company; 
and this in turn takes satisfaction in 
knowledge of the actual solution of 
these problems, the achieving of the 
results the company has been striving 
for. How far these considerations 
would warrant you in going in the di- 
rection of letting the rank and file of 
the workers and minor executives into 
an intimate knowledge of company af- 
fairs would be a question to be de- 
termined ; but I think there can be no 
doubt that a high degree of loyalty 
and personal sacrifice depends gen- 
erally upon a considerable amount of 
such knowledge. 


Instinct of Acquisition Not Enough 


We might have made another circle 
to illustrate the effect of knowledge 
upon the instinct of construction. 
We have all had this instinct from the 
time when we made mud pies. Well, 
consider the thoughts of a workman 
of active mind in regard to the ma- 
terial he is about to operate upon. It 
is a well-known fact that some of the 
fine points about material are better 
known to the workman who is 
handling it constantly than to anybody 
else. Perhaps this lot is different 
from the ordinary and will work dif- 
ferently. Or the piece in its present 
crude condition has some quality, say 
shape or size, which appeals to his 
constructive instinct. He wants to 
change it. The task is difficult; in 
that act of changing it he has to be 


skillful. When he sees the result he 
glories in his craftsmanship. 

But, you say, in most cases in mod- 
ern industry there is no chance for 
this. Everything is determined for 
the man. All that is asked of him 
i3 to do as he is told. So far as this 
is true, the task is monotonous to 
many minds. But then there are the 
other kinds of knowledge to relieve 
the monotony—the technical knowl- 
edge, which appeals to curiosity; the 
records of production, which appeal 
to the instinct of rivalry; and the 
knowledge of company problems, 
which sometimes inspires loyalty. 
Ought we not to make the most of 
these, since factory work necessarily 
has so much of monotony in it? One 
thing is sure, the instinct of ac- 
quisition is not enough. It is the 
one instinct which can never be satis- 
fied. It is true of the great majority 
in many industries that the more they 
get the more they want. 


Give a Thought to Human Side 


When a situation arises in the of- 
fice or shop requiring your decision, 
a situation in which the mental 
peculiarities of your men are involved, 
or human nature in general—and this 
is usually the case—I would suggest 
that you consider the matter sys- 
tematically, from the psychological 
point of view. Of course, you gen- 
eraly do consider it carefully. But 
there is so much to be thought of and 
learned on the human side of nearly 
every question that this side ought to 
be taken up with special care and in 
detail. 
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the public welfare will be 

promoted by a_ general 
policy of buying as few goods as 
possible is again being preached 
by some unthinking persons. It 
requires no argument to show that 
if this idea were adopted our mer- 
chants would sell less and our 
factories produce less, which 
would shortly make many clerks 
and workers idle and unable to 
buy even the limited quantities of 
merchandise that they formerly 
bought. 

But most people can’t think: 
the rest don’t. Those who do 
are supermen. 

Restricted buying in order to 
avert the cyclic business de- 
pression is about as sensible 
as reducing advertising be- 
cause sales are falling off. 
Of course, if necessity re- 
quired it, we might all go 
back to living in wigwams 
and subsisting on clams and 
roots—but that is not a 
policy likely to be adopted 
by Americans. 

Trying to get rich by 
mere saving is folly. If you 
are inclined to believe that 
future business conditions 
can be improved by reduc- 


T' SUICIDAL notion that 











marching on. 


To-day’s Message of New Thrift 


To Avoid Hard Times We Must Keep Our Expenditures Up 


By Bolton Hall 


if no one bought anything but 
hash and corduroy, we would ail 
be rich—at least if we handed our 
money over to the bank. But 
what the bank would do with the 
money if no one spent anything 
does not appear. 

Simply cutting down our ex- 
penditures is simple enough— 
almost idiotic. It is simply cutting 
down business, making a “buyer's 
strike,” which is the most stupid 
of all strikes. To avoid hard times 
we must keep our expenditures up, 





saving your money without losing 
your soul. 

We will never bust the Trust by 
drinking half-sweetened tea, nor 
bring down the price of provisions 
by eating veal instead of chicken. 
What shall it profit a man if he 
save a whole dollar and lose his 
only stomach? An attack of acute 
indigestion costs more (even if 
you don’t get an undertaker’s bill) 
than a hundred good dinners; and 
it is dear at the price. 

We laugh at the old lady who 

took the remainder of the 








HINKING that a little of Bolton 
Hall’s philosophy, administered 
at the right time, would buck up 
many wavering business men, 
“Forbes” asked the author of “New 
Thrift” to contribute this counter- 
irritant to economic myopia. 
“New Thrift” was adopted by all 
branches of the Government War 
Savings and Thrift Bureaus, as well 
as by the Savings Bank Section of 
the A. B. A.—and its message goes 
It pointedly shows 
you the difference between “stinge- 
ing” nickels and making dollars. 


emetic after she was well “to 
save it,” but we sometimes eat 
food when we are not hungry 
“to save it.” Better give it to 
the poor and save your ice, or 
to the chickens and save your 
digestion. He who will prac- 
tise wise principles will become 
more prosperous; he who 
ignores them will eventually 
find that it is his own ignor- 
ance and the ignorance of his 
fellows that keeps him down. 

Our own ignorance, or 
rather our thoughtlessness, 
we can cure; the ignorance 
of others we can turn to our 
advantage—if we choose— 
meanwhile, helping to re- 
move. it. 














ing employment and dimin- 
ishing the purchasing powcr-.: 
of our mercantile and factory work- 
ers, you should wake up to “The New 
Thrift.” It is for twentieth century 
men and women who want to live 
richly while hey save wisely. 

The ordinary skimp and stinge 
sermon is dull, but the new 
Thought of Thrift will be wel- 
comed by thousands who would 
not look at a book on “How to 
Save on $10 a Week.” Any one 
who is living on even twice ten 
dollars a week needs not to save 
it, but to be saved from it. 

The ideal principles inculcated 
by the Poor Richard Thrift 
Tooters are directly opposed to 
the object of nearly all business 
push and advertising. To be con- 
sistent, these thrifty brethren 


should begin by discouraging all 
advertising of automobiles, phono- 
graphs, cigars—even the econom- 
ical stogy—candy, and especially 
the fleeting joys of sense, such as 
music, movies, and millinery. 
What a joke it is to prove that 


imcrease them if possible; but see 
that they are made not wastefully but 
productively. 

Don’t try to “save” paint on 
your house or wear shoes with the 
heels worn down. These are 
wastes that make want. 

True economy is necessary for 
the wealthy as well as for the 
poor ; for all wealth is produced by 
the workers, and if it’s wasted the 
wealthy may lose some of it, but 
the workers lose it all. 

If the baker puts too little yeast 
in the bread—or too much, so as 
to put blow holes in it—or too 
much water in the dough, that 
isn’t saving. The bread spoils your 
temper and his trade; you damn the 
baker and he damns his soul. 

True Thrift is the philosophy of 
saving by spending, particularly by 
buying productive things, including 
securities. “Life if not made for 
savings; savings are made that 
life may be more abundant here 
and now.” “The New Thrift” is 





To put lights over the 
rocks where we may be 
financially wrecked, to set buoys 
on the course by which we may 
gain the havens of success and 
lead others to them is the object 
of true economic education. 

Many of us are lamenting the dis- 
ordered state of the world, the law- 
lessness and attacks upon personal 
liberty and the desperate distress over 
seas. What did we expect—that a 
commercial and industrial war should 
produce plenty and peace? Why. 
if it did, we would be clamoring 
for more wars! 

We don’t like to eat of the fruit 
of our own ways, but even yet we 
are enacting hostile tariffs and we 
sniff at the tightening grip of 
monopoly, instead of looking at it. 
We pray for easier rules for the 
Game of Grab, so that the weak 
ones will get a show. Then what 
we really mourn over is that the 
evil trees obstinately decline to 
bear good fruit, that grapes will 
not grow upon thorns, nor pigs 
bear lambs. 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 
of winners will be printed. 
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How to Get a Raise 


Go to work and forget the clock. 

To be paid more, do more than 
you are paid for. 

Look to your job, but also look 
beyond it. 

Command attention because of 
the attention you give your job. 

Read everything you can buy, 
beg or borrow relative to your 
business. 

Give your employer the benefit 
of your brains even if you think 
you are being paid only for the 
work of your hands. 

Get ready for your promotion 
before you see the remotest possi- 
bility of being promoted. 

Fall in love with your work and 
if you can’t find it in your heart to 
do so, get another job.—Clipped. 

From P. Spanger, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

x * x 


In order to get the best results 
and to realize worthy ambitions it 
is necessary—absolutely necessary 
—that we shall be in as good health 
as is possible; shall have clear 
brains — unharassed by anxiety 
and fear; and shall possess a poise 
which makes us masters of our- 


selves and leaders of others— 
Alpha Aids. : 
From R. P. Volkmer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* * * 


Make all men your well wishers, 
and then in the years’ steady sift- 
ing some of them turn into friends. 
Friends are the sunshine of life.— 
John Hay. 

From E. F. Hench, Dallas, Texas. 

“kK ok * 


A man is but a little thing in the 
midst of the objects of nature, yet, 
by the moral quality radiating 
from his countenance, he may 
abolish all considerations of mag- 
nitude, and in his manners equal 
the majesty of the world—Emer- 
son. 

From Carl H. Brehm, Lincoln, Neb. 


The Good New Days 
(Specially written for “Forbes” ) 
By Ted Olson 


None but the futile mourn the past, 
Or waste their hours in vain be- 
rating ; 
Each day is richer than the last; 
There are new worlds to con- 
quer waiting! 


Though somber sunsets lend a wan 
Regret to pleasant days gone 
from us, 
The pilgrim stars go wheeling on, 
And dawns bring new demesnes 
of promise! 


The path that yesterday we trod 
Was bright with blossom, sweet 
with clover; 
Yet there must be a richer sod 
Where the horizon trail dips 
over. 


Onward andwpward, mile on mile; 

Deaf to the jibes, the mocker’s 
chorus; 

Facing each hazard with a smile— 

Till a new world lies wide be- 
fore us! 


There is no going back. Why bind 
Your swift pace with a fantom 


fetter? 
Forget the good old days be- 
hind. 
Go on—and make the new ones 
better ! 
* * x 


Any coward can fight a battle 
when he’s sure of winning; but 
give me the man who has pluck to 
fight when he’s sure of losing.— 
George Eliot. 

From Charles E. Gerlach. 

* « * 

I hate to see things done by 
halves. If it be right, do it boldly; 
if it be wrong, leave it undone.— 
Gilpin. 

* * * 

None preaches better than the 
ant, and she says nothing.—Ex- 
change. 

x * x 

If you will not hear reason, she 
will surely rap your knuckles.— 
Ben. Franklin. 

* * * 

If you have to be watched, why 
not be watched as an employee 
slated for advancement ?—Paul M. 
Goheen. 
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Every man having young men 
in charge should strive to fing 
where they belong in the world 
and then take steps to get them 
there——Herman Schneider. 
ess 


Do not waste any time worrying 
about the soft snap you think some 
one else has. He is doing just as 
much worrying as you are.—Koin 
Kee. 


* * x 


A good bond is something more 
than a good investment. It is more 
than an obligation to pay to its 
Owner an invested sum of money 
plus interest. Its influence is vast- 
ly. more far-reaching. 

It sets in motion great social, in- 
dustrial and governmental forces, 
t unites the energies of large num- 
bers of men and women in the 
performance of great public works, 
in semi-public enterprises and in 
useful private undertakings. 

It promotes the projects of peace 
and national life, as the Liberty 
Bonds served the country in time 
of war. 

The man with a bond keeps men 
at work, money at work, progress 
at work. 

Well may it be said that the 
man with a bond is as useful as 
the man with a hoe.—“Bonds and 
Bankers,” National City Co. 

oe 


The first business of a philosopher 
is to part with self - conceit.— 
Epictetus. 

22 6 

Loyalty is the cement of friend- 
ship—it fills up, smoothes over, and 
heals the cracks in character ; it takes 
a man for what he is, not for what 
you would have him be; it helps you 
to give of your love and to receive 
the love of those to whom you stand 
true in spite of their faults—Boston 
Post. 





A Opext 


falee baleure is abomination 

to the Lord: but a just weight 
is his delight.—Prouerbs, 11:1. 
Sent in by Pierce Johnson, John- 
son Jobbing Co., Weldon, N. C. 
- What is your favorite text? 


“Forbes Epigrams” is presented 
to senders of text used. 
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The Man Who Was Found in the Job That Was Seeking Him 


(Continued from page 588) 














“In a beautiful park within easy walking distance of the plant have been erected most attractive, individual homes. These 
homes are sold to the employees at cost on an easy payment plan which includes insurance for the employee on the 
unpaid balance in case of death or disability. A recreation park, special fire station and other individual conveniences give 


ered from the fact that it is capable 
of an annual production of 1,400,000 
tons of coal, 2,052,000 tons of 
blooms, slabs, billets or sheet bars, 
800,000 tons of skelp, 660,000 tons 
of butt-welded and lap-welded pipe, 
1,582,000 tons of by-product coke, 
1,545,000 tons of pig iron, 2,406,000 
tons of steel ingots, and other 
products in proportion. 

It takes 8,500 tons of coal a day 
to supply the two Youngstown 
plants, and 600,000 tons of raw ma- 
terials are used each month to 
manufacture their output of 150,- 
000 tons of steel. 

From the standpoint of labor 
some very constructive principles 
are in service. For one thing, em- 
ployee representation has been put 
into operation with most successful 
results. The employees elect from 
among their own number duly au- 
thorized representatives with 
power to act on their own behalf 
on matters of special interest and 
concern to themselves and the 
company. All matters of mutual 
interest are discussed at these 
meetings and results satisfactory 
to both sides are obtained. With 
more than 15,000 employees in 
Youngstown alone and thousands 
elsewhere, this policy is working 
mightily for better understanding 
between men. 

In addition to building its indus- 
trial plants on a basis of perma- 
nency, with sufficient depreciation 
allowance to provide for proper 
upkeep, Mr. Campbell’s company 
has a very interesting housing 
proposition for its people. In a 
beautiful park within easy walk- 
ing distance from the plant have 
been erected long gracefully curv- 
ing streets of most attractive 
homes. These homes are sold to 
employees at cost, on an easy pay- 
ment plan which includes an insur- 
ance covering the unpaid balance 
in case of death or disability. The 





it the air of a special suburb. 


houses have been designed along 


‘strictly individual lines and do not 


partake of the nature of com- 
munity building. A_ recreation 
park, special fire station, and other 
individual conveniences give it the 
air of a special suburb. 

Opposite the works, on high 
ground close to a main gate, has 
been created a community of 
homes for rent to foreign-born 
and colored workmen. These 
homes are constructed of concrete, 
and are furnished with modern 
conveniences, including shower 
baths in the basement for the 
benefit of workmen returning 
from the mills. In any emergency 
these buildings can be washed 
down from cellar to attic with a 
hose, and they are of fireproof 
construction. From a standpoint 
of income, the housing proposi- 
tions may not be successful, but as 
a matter of comfort for employees 
and as morale builders they are a 
signal success. The company has 
erected more than 700 homes for 
its workmen, including about 200 
at the town of Nemacolin, in Penn- 
sylvania, where it owns and op- 
erates what is expected to be the 
largest and finest bituminous coal 
mine on the American continent. 

One of the outstanding points 
of interest in Mr. Campbell’s career 
is the fact that he really began 
to obtain his major successes after 
he had reached the age of forty. 
It is indicative of his type, which is 
distinctly that of the builder, that 
he started from the foundation 
and constructed his business step 
by step. Every point of his or- 
ganization has been worked out 
from this basis, and the construc- 
tion of the plant has proceeded 
along the same lines. Once done 
nothing has had to be done over. 

Returning to the spacious execu- 
tive offices after an inspection of 
the plant, I said to Mr. Campbell, 


enthusiastically, “It is impossible 
for an outsider to conceive the 
pleasure which you must feel when 
you show this great plant, know- 
ing that you have built it up en- 
tirely through your own efforts 
from the first foundation stone.” 

Mr. Campbell looked at me with 
a bit of surprise. 

“You forget,” he said, “that I 
have not done it alone. We have a 
large organization of loyal and 
competent people whose services 
have been invaluable and who have 
contributed very largely to our 
success.” 


Editor's Note—Since this story 
was written, the Steel and Tube 
Company of America, with principal 
plants located in the Chicago district 
and properties in eight States, has 
been purchased by The Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company. This will 
bring the assets of the Youngstown 
company up to a total of more than 
$250,000,000. 

The purchase of these properties 
is probably the most important trans- 
action in the steel industry since 
Bethlehem acquired Lackawanna and 
Midvale, and we are informed that it 
makes The Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company, in point of raw ma- 
terials owned and production capacity, 
the third largest steel producing con- 
cern in the United States. 





Service is the application of the 
principle that nothing is insignificant 
which contributes, in however small 
a degree, to the satisfaction of the 
customer.—Edward J. Keane, in 
Efficiency Magazine. 

e's 


No man can be cheated out of an 
honorable career in life unless he 
cheats himself. Believe in yourself 
and your capabilities and you will 
not be cheated.—Emerson. 

* * * 


Opportunity is like a gold mine 
—it gives you a chance to dig.—L. 
Brubaker. 


From L. Brubaker, Urbana, O. 





“The Next 


6 Months 
4 


Are aware of the in 
omar Cn eras 
during the last month? 


Are you making the necessary re- 
adjustments in your own si- 
gwess to meet the sew situation 
which will face you during the 
next six months? 

The keen executive will adopt an 
entirely new policy on July Ist. 
This is being discussed by Roger 
W. Ba in our Barometer Let- 
ter out this week. 


A few copies of this special letter 
will be available for distribution 
to interested executives, gratis. 


- BABSON’S 
REPORTS 


on Business 





MEMO for Your Secretary 
Please write the Babson Statistical Or- 
Hills, 82, Mass., 
of Mr. _Babson’s 














WHAT STOCKS 
TO BUY? 


It is evident, after the liquidation 
of the past five months, that cer- 
tain groups of stocks are again in 
a sound buying position. They 
should give substantial profits, 
conservatively purchased. 


But it is also evident, as during 
the past year, that many other 
groups still face further readjust- 
ment. Hence keen discrimination 
is necessary. 


WHAT TO BUY 


and 


WHAT TO SELL 


Our Investment and Speculative Bul- ~ 


letin recently off the press analyzes 
present conditions and the position of 
attractive and unattractive groups of 
securities, both from a fundamental and 
technical market standpoint, making 
specific recommendations. It should 
prove invaluable to every investor. A 
few copies are available for FREE 
distribution. 
Simp.y ask for Bulletin FA-18, 
sent gratis. 


American Institute of Finance 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 





Sa \/ «, i ae 
(Continued from page 579) 
in the record of grain movements 
and prices, and in record sales of 
mail-order houses, refutation of pes- 
simism based on the fancied poverty 
of the national farmer. 

The excellent six months’ earnings 
statements of our leading steel, au- 
tomobile, equipment, and miscella- 
neous industrial concerns, as well as 
those of the better situated railroads, 
are also bright spots in the day-tv- 
day news. True, they are “water 
that has gone over the mill ;” but they 
are safely impounded in substantial 
surpluses against the day of need, 


should it come. And all the evidence © 


here gathered together, seems to in- 
dicate that a period of continued high 
purchasing power of workers amply 
employed, continued good earnings of 
industrial and railroad corporations, 
continued sane and sound prosperity 
all around—with something of a fil- 
lip to buying of goods both at whole- 
sale and retail in the fall—lies ahead. 

Since the Armistice ended war but 
brought no peace to Europe, we have 
had two well-defined booms. Busi- 
ness would rejoice should Europe’s 
house be put in order; but 1t will not 
allow European gloom to pervade 
the atmosphere of our “splendid iso- 
lation.” Business, like charity, be- 
zins at home, but it shouldn’t end 
there—so we hope, but do. not des- 
pair. 





Views of Leaders 


N the periodical congestion of im- 
migrant traffic, with many resulting 
troubles for steamship companies as 
well as for the immigrants, P. A. S. 
Franklin, president of the International 
Mercantile Marine Co., which controls 
the Red Star, White Star and American 
lines, expresses a strong conviction, with 
a view especially to the means for alle- 
viating the evils while still complying 
with the plans of legislators. He says: 
“We suggest that for the next immi- 
gration year the quotas be admitted at 
the rate of 10 per cent. a month, instead 
of 20 per cent. as at present. This prob- 
ably would not be as good for the steam- 
ship companies as the present system, in 
certain respects, but it would be the 
proper way to handle the business. It 
would avoid such jams as we have at 
New York today, when about 15,000 peo- 
ple, mostly aliens, are waiting to land. 
The steamship lines made a _ recom- 
mendation to Congress two years ago to 
the same effect, suggesting a 10 per cent. 
monthly quota.” 

As the farmer’s prosperity and pur- 
chasing capacity is known to be most 
important as a foundation for business 
in general, the complaint of low prices 
for farm products brings out many 
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views on the subject, sometimes at in- 
teresting new angles, not always very 
serious. The Breeders’ Gazette con. 
veniently forgets that the wheat market 
is international, while the poultry mar. 
ket, as yet, is mostly local and suscepti- 
ble of expansion, and jestingly points 
out that poultry products in this coun. 
try totaled $884,000,000 in 1922, a; 
against a total for wheat of $20,000,00 
smaller, and suggests that poultry 
breeders should make more noise to get 
the Government to save them from dis- 
aster. “They have a ‘case,’” says the 
Gazette, “that, on the basis of the num- 
ber of people affected and the value of 
total product, is more formidable than 
that of the wheat growers.” 

; In a more serious vein the editor con- 
tinues : 

“We do not contend that diversified 
farming is a panacea for all the ills 
of agriculture. We insist, however, that 
in the long run, and over a Period of 
years, it is the soundest and safest sys- 
tem of farming that has ever been de- 
veloped. It is easier to be a specialist, 
growing one crop, than to be a success- 
ful diversified farmer. The latter must 
think and work harder than the average 
one-crop farmer. Moreover, he must be 
a versatile, broad-angled and competent 
individual. 


Senator Ransdell on Shipping 


While the Government and Edward 
R. Farley, Chairman of the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board, are proceeding to carry out 
certain plans which have not yet been 
made public, for direct operation of the 
large fleet of merchant vessels owned by 
the nation as a whole since the wa:, 
Senator Ransdell of Louisiana, who is 
also president of the National Merchant 
Marine Association, voices strong views 
in favor of a different course. He con- 
tends that not only the spirit but also 
the letter of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1920 would be violated by direct 
operation. 

The opinions of the Senator as pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Shipping 
Board are given, in substance, in the 
following: 

“The failure of the Government to sell 
its vessels to American citizens is no ex- 
cuse for a resort to direct Government 
operation. No such possibility is con- 
templated in the Act of 1920, which spe- 
cifically provides that other steps shall 
be taken. 
made for a plan of operation by the 
board through private agencies. In this 
way a potential source of purchase for 
the Government’s tonnage can be kept 
alive until Congress has taken steps that 
will enable the transfer to private Amer- 


ican ownership with an assurance of 


ability to operate under the American 
flag in the face of foreign competition. 
That Congress is earnestly for an Amer- 


ican merchant marine, privately owned,,. 


is manifest not only by the legislation 
now on the statute books, but, also, Ii 
believe, by the sentiment existing to. 






In fact, specific provision is. 
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day. And it is to bridge over the gap 
yntil the needed aid can be secured that 
a continuance of the co-operation oi 
private American enterprise is vital. 
“The spirit of the Merchant Marine 
Act is plainly for the private ownership 
and operation of the American merchant 
marine by American citizens, and not as 
2 Government permanency. Further- 
more, the act guards against direct op- 
eration, for Section 7 of the bill gives 
authority to the Shipping Board to sell 
the ships, and, if a satisfactory sale can- 
not be made, to charter them to Amer- 
ican citizens and operate the vessels; 
and even here direct operation is not 
specified, only if no citizens can be se- 
cured to supply necessary service by the 
purchase or charter of the ships. Such 
operation, it is stated, shall continue un- 
til the business is developed so that the 
yessels may be sold on satisfactory 
terms and the service maintained, or 
unless it shall appear within a reason- 
able time that the service cannot be 
made self-sustaining. 


Gary Says Prohibition Pays 


“Even without the material and moral 
advantages to its employees, the United 
States Steel Corporation would be for 
prohibition, because it pays.” In these 
words Elbert H. Gary summarized his 
standpoint on prohibition in an inter- 
view with a New York Times reporter. 
Judge Gary said that the Steel Corpora- 
tion, through its officers and plant su- 
perintendents in many parts of the 
country, had made a close observation 
of the effects of prohibition, even before 
the adoption of the Federal amendment 
and the enactment of the Volstead act, by 
watching the results of prohibition laws 
in the States. 

With regard to the present conditions, 
Mr. Gary, after dwelling briefly on some 
of the disadvantages, said: 

“There has been a noteworthy de- 
crease in the number of jails, asylums 
and hospitals. There has been an in- 
crease, and a large increase, in the bank 
balances of savings deposits. The health 
of the people has improved. The fam- 
ilies of workmen are better clothed and 
better treated. The attendance of the 
workmen and their families at church, 
of the children in schools and of all of 
them at clean, legitimate, healthful re- 
sorts and places of amusement, has ma- 
terially increased. 

“The sale and use of automobiles has 
been largely increased by the fact that 
a large majority of the workmen now 
prefer to take excursions with their 
families by automobile instead of spend- 
ing their time at the saloons or other 
places and wasting their money in prac- 
tices that are physically injurious in- 
stead of beneficial. 

“At a meeting of steel men recently 
it was stated by one of those present 
that the families of the workmen in the 
steel mills would vote with practical 
unanimity in favor of total prohibition, 
although some of the husbands might, 
perhaps, be in favor of the sale of beer 
and light wines. 

“All in all, however, there is no doubt 
that a large preponderance of the work- 
men of this country are in favor of the 
prohibition of the sale and use of all 
intoxicants from the standpoint of good 
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defective, 
garage? 


cyclone, tornado, 
and larceny. 


HENRY EVANS 
Chairman of the Board 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








YOUR MOTOR TRIP— 


whether for business or pleasure 
demands full protection. 


Before you start out on your trip, ask yourself these questions 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Is My Car Insured Against Fire? 


It is always subject to fire in case of an upset or if the ignition is 
ut away from home will it be stored as safely as in your 


Is My Car Insured Against Theft? 


Cars valued at over $100,000,000 are stolen annually. Automobile Theft 
insurance alone will free your mind from worry. 


TOURIST FLOATER INSURANCE 


Are My Personal Effects and Baggage Insured? 


Fidelity-Phenix policies cover loss or damage due to fire, lightning, 
flood, navigation and transportation haz 


Travel involves dangers one does not meet at home. The 
business man planning a business or vacation trip should consult 
the Fidelity-Phenix agent in his city without delay. 


Fidelity -Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York 





Cash Capital: Five Million Dollars 
MONTREAL 


8, theft 


C. R. STREET 
President 


SAN FRANCISCO 


























morals, good economics and peaceful 
social relations.” 


Frenzied Municipal Financing 


In the course of extensive research on 
the subject of taxation methods, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board has 
come across many data with regard to 
the debts incurred by communities, and 
has formed a generally unfavorable 
opinion of what is being done in loading 
the next generation down with public 
obligations. The Board cites some in- 
stances: 

“The indebtedness of State and local 
governments in the State of Arizona has 
increased from $10,000,000 in 1912-13 to 
approximately $43,000,000 in 1921 and 
1922; in California the bonded indebted- 
ness of the state has increased from 
$10,000,000 to $76,000,000, and the entire 
indebtedness of the county governments 
has increased from $12,000,000 to $119,- 


000,000. The bonded indebtedness of 


the state and local subdivisions in the 
State of Idaho has grown from $9,000,000 
to $55,000,000 ; that of the counties, cities 
and towns in North Carolina, from $23,- 
000,000 to $125,000,000 ; in ‘Ohio the debts 
of local subdivisions has grown from 
$250,000,000 in 1912-13 to $679,000,000 in 
1921-22. 

“In the calendar year 1922 bonds sold 
by states and municipalities in the 
United States aggregated $1,102,000,000, 
compared with $1,209,000,000 in 1921, 
$683,000,000 in 1920 and $692,000,000 in 
1919. In the fiscal year 1912-13 the total 
gross bonded indebtedness of state and 


local governments amounted to $3,850,- 
000,000. Since that year to date there 
have been added about $6,600,000,000 of 
long-term securities and $3,960,000,000 of 
short-term securities. Assuming that 
the latter class of securities, which ex- 
tend over a period of a year or less, 
are either paid off or refunded into 
long-term issues, it is ascertained that 
the indebtedness of state and local gov- 
ernments has increased to more than 
$10,000,000,000 since 1913, which places 
an annual burden of $4 on every man, 
woman and child in this country for 
debt service charges of state and local 
governments alone. 

“Some municipalities have utilized 
methods more becoming to fly-by-night 
enterprises than to governmental bodies 
that should serve as models of conduct 
te private industry. Operating deficits 
of a current nature have frequently been 
funded into long-term bonds. In one 
case the board finds that a municipality 
sold a block of bonds in 1872 for the 
purpose of acquiring water works; the 
latter was never bought and the bonds 
have already been refunded twice.” 





Rural mail delivery has been extended 
during the last year to serve an addi- 
tional 350,000 persons, several thousands 
of new routes being adopted, as an- 
nounced in an official statement from the 
Post Office Department. Thirty million 
of the population now receive their let- 
ter and package mail in this way, and 
the carriers cover 1,191,264 miles of 
highway in delivering it. 
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Better business 
Higher prices 


WHY ? 


There are conflicting opinions 
about conditions for the re- 
mainder of the year. To have 
his own opinions is any man’s 
privilege. What interests you 
is the reasoning behind that 
opinion. 

On what does the Brookmire 
Service base the forecast of 
good business and higher prices 
this fall? It is more than an 
opinion—it is a conclusion 
reached after a very careful 
analysis of the situation. 


The Brookmire Forecast of fall 
conditions has just been issued 
and may be had free and with- 
out obligation, together with 
a description of the Brookmire 
Service. 



























Ask for Bulletin S-20. 


ties ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC 


25 West 45th Street New York GR 
GR “The System of forecasting fram Economic Cycles” 


























































Cities Service Co. 
Preferred Stock 


Cities Service Company, 
deriving its income from 
over 100 subsidiary com- 
panies located in different 
sections of the country, is 
earning its dividends over 
2% times, and Cities Serv- 
ice Preferred Stock, with 
an asset value of over $250 
a share, presents today a 
most attractive investment 
with a substantial yield. 


About $1,350 invested in 
Cities Service Preferred 
Stock, which may be pur- 
chased on a partial pay- 
ment plan, will yield an in- 
come of $10 monthly. 


Send for Circular P-16 
SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 





NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
























Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIV: 
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INETEEN automobile dealers in 

Sacramento, Cal., have organized 
a Certified Public Motor Car Market 
to regulate the trade in used cars. The 
methods adopted to protect both dealers 
and customers are described in part as 
follows: “The owner of a car who wishes 
to sell it takes it to the manager of the 
market, who makes an appraisement 
based on its actual value, less cost of 
conditioning and less 10 per cent. of the 
selling price, which covers the cost of 
selling. There is then issued to him a 
certificate of appraisement, stating the 
net amount due to him on the car. 

“A bank will accept that certificate as 
security for a loan of 50 per cent. of the 
face value until the car is sold, when the 
owner will receive the balance. Or, the 
owner can take the certificate to any 
automobile dealer in the association, 
and that dealer will accept it in part 
payment for a new car.” 

It is explained, on the other hand, 
that when a prospective buyer of a 
used car enters the market, the facts 
will be told him about any car in which 
he becomes interested. Such a car has 
in all cases been thoroughly examined 
in the mechanical department of the 
dealer selling that make of car; the nec- 
essary work has been done, and the car 
has been placed on sale with that 
dealer’s OK. 





Indiana now imposes a tax of 2 cents 
per gallon on sales of gasoline, the pro- 
ceeds going to the highway funds. June 
was the first month this law was in ef- 
fect, and during that month collections 
were $317,959, while cost of collection 
was only $375, wholesalers having 
agreed to comply voluntarily with the 
law’s requirements. 





American production of gasoline in 
May was 631,704,693 gallons. Exports 
were 71,678,116 gallons and domestic 
consumption, by dealers, was 582,554,181 
gallons, leaving total stocks on hand of 
1,328,533,000 gallons. For comparison, 
the production of kerosene in May was 
only 189,176,846 gallons. 





British transport officers now in 
Australia have discovered that an ex- 
cellent motor fuel can be very simply 
and inexpensively distilled from the 
leaves of Eucalyptus trees, which in 
more than 150 varieties constitute the 
chief forest growth of the Australian 
continent and by their vertical, and 
therefore almost shadeless, foliage im- 
part a peculiar character to the land- 
scape. The oil has been exported in 
considerable quantities for medicinal 
and metallurgical purposes, but never, 
it is said, was used for fuel, though it is 
very volatile. The most expensive item 
in the production is the collection of the 
leaves, as 1,000 pounds of them are re- 
quired to produce 35 gallons. It 1s 
claimed, however, that this oil gives 30 
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per cent. more mileage than Zasoline 
and also acts as a decarbonizer. 





Some bankers approve of the Ford 
plan for selling cars on monthly pay. 
ments, saying that it creates many new 
savings accounts, and some dealers say 
that it increases sales from 12 to 2 
per cent. while others contend that it 
main value lies in making known the 
names of new prospects. 





South Carolina is levying a tax of $5 
per annum on automobile salesmen, but 
the law is not meeting with ready com- 
pliance. 





Among truck manufacturers, Ford, 
Republic, General Motors, and Reo are 
leading in supplying truck bodies with 
the chassis, mainly for trucks of small 
capacity and only bodies of the standard 
types. It seems to be generally be- 
lieved that this movement will spread, 
as it is convenient for a large per- 
centage of the purchasers. 





pAeeer space for cars and trucks 
in the large cities begins to inter- 
est the federal authorities. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has a Civic Development Depart- 
ment, and its manager, John Inhlder, 
writes at some length on this subject. 
No definite suggestions are offered, 
however, except the better utilization of 
vacant areas. Chicago, he says, is al- 
ready using part of Grant Park along 
Michigan Boulevard for parking, and 
Brockton, Mass., has created an open 
space in the business district for this 
purpose. Private initiative also has 
seized upon vacant lots, and in some 
cases the back yards of business blocks 
are used for automobile parks. What 
private enterprise has begun indicates 
what municipal service can more ade- 
quately and systematically do. That is 
about all the remedy proposed. And 
the United States has 78 cities of more 
than 100,000 inhabitants, where the 
problem is regarded as more or less 
acute. 

There is another view. “If you peo- 
ple would not mind walking a block or 
two,” said a plain man who does not 
love problems, “I think you could gen- 
erally find a place in the street for the 
car. And if you would get a plain 
buggy-pig, with a steel chain and a 
Yale lock instead of leather strop and 
snap, and sling it around a spoke or 
two of a wheel, I think you would find 
your car where you left it, too.” By 
crossing this farmer’s opinion with that 
of the Washington authority, perhaps 
the problem would yield. There seems 
to be something fascinating about re- 
turning to the buggy-pig, even by an- 
other name. It has more protective 
publicity in its use than the more scien- 
tific locking devices which may be em- 
ployed additionally when necessary. 
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Alabama Power Co.—Contract let for 
7mile railway from Asberry, Ala., to 
Cherokee Bluffs, to connect Birming- 
ham Southeastern Ry. with Western Ry. 
of Alabmaa. A $10,000,000 hydro-electric 
plant to be erected at the Bluffs. 

Am. Pub. Util. Co.—Stockholders’ ap- 
plication to make company show books 
and financial standing and reason for 
not paying dividend on old pfd. before 
new pid. is held over for September 
session of Chancery Court. 

Am. El. Pow. Co.—Gives option to 
Stone & Webster on gas and oil prop- 
erties at Quincy, Ill., Rome, N. Y., gas 
plants at Portsmouth, O., Joplin, Mo., 
Carbondale, Pa., Goshen, Warsaw and 
Niles, Mich. 

Am. W. W. & El. Co., Inc.—For 12 
mos. ended June shows balance of $2,- 
621,284, against $1,455,080 last year. 

Arkansas Light & Pow. Co—For 12 
mos. ended June shows balance after 
pid. of $186,238, against $80,426 last year. 
Boston Elevated Ry.—Carried 195,051,- 
019 fares in 6 mos. ended June, against 
177,955,358 in 1922. The net earnings 
were $1,062,134 and $1,045,534, respec- 
tively. 

Chicago Elev. Rys. Collateral Trust— 
Consolidation plan includes Northwest- 
ern Elev. R. R. Co., Metropolitan West 
Side “L,” South Side Elev. Ry. Co., and 
Chicago & Oak Park Elev. R. R. Co. in 
receivership. New capitalization reduces 
by $34,000,000 the aggregate of outstand- 
ing stocks, bonds and other debts of the 
Chicago “L” and the operating com- 
panies, and new corp. would begin with 
current assets substantially exceeding 
current liabilities. Francis J. Mullen, 55 
Wall St., N. Y. City, is secretary of 
reorganization committee. 

Cities Service Co—For 12 mos. to 
June shows balance after pfd. of $8,244,- 
111, against prior $5,979,003. 

Commonwealth Power Co—For 12 
mos. to June shows balance after pfd. 
of $3,073,036, against prior $2,348,251. 

Commonwealth Pow., Ry. & Light Co. 
—The Citizens’ El. Co. of Battle Creek, 
Mich., is acquired by Consumers’ Power 
Co., subsidiary of the Commonwealth. 

Galveston-Houston El. Co —For 12 
mos. to June shows balance after 
_— of $172,958, against prior $354,- 

8. 

Gen. Gas & El. Corp.—For 12 mos. to 
June shows gross $15,089,200, net $4,219,- 
123 and applicable to stock $1,107,436. 

Hartford El. Light Co.—Plans to lay 
electric power cable across Connecticut 
River to carry 11,000 volts for East 
Hartford and Manchester, while preseat 
wires carry their capacity of 66,000 volts 
for other work. Economy over change 
in wire capacity is claimed. 

Michigan State Tel. Co—For 6 mos. 
to June shows operating income of $2,- 
525,469, against prior $1,919,790. 

Middle West Utilities Co—With sub- 
sidiaries, shows gross for 6 mos. to June 

$16,837,434, against prior $13,437,683; alsc 











27% increase in company’s share in net 
incomes of subsidiaries. 

Milwaukee El. Ry. & Light Co.—Ne- 
gotiates with city of Milwaukee to turn 
over ownership of its $50,000,000 prop- 
erties to the city, the operating man- 
agement to remain with present com- 
pany, while various provisions protect 
the latter against possible effects of 
changes in fare rates and scope of oper- 
ations, which the city may want. 

Monongahela West Penn. Pub. Ser. 
Co., Inc.—Stockholders approve capital 
increase from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000. 

Nevada-Calif. El. Corp.—For 12 mos. 
to June shows net $839,036, against prior 
$590,676. 

Montana Power Co.—Is rounding out 
its system by $1,250,000 hydro-electric 
construction work at Mystic Falls, 2C 
miles southwest of Billings. 

Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Pow. Co. 
—For 6 mos. to June shows surplus, 
after charges, $490,827, against prior 
$292,246. 

North Amer. Co.—Wisconsin Supreme 
Court holds that replacement cost of 
plants is only fourth in importance when 
deciding upon present valuation and 
rates to the public. The decision ap- 
plied in fight of Milw. Gas Light Co. 
against lower rates. 

Missouri Pub. Serv. Comm. permits 
Union El. Light & Pow. Co. of St. 
Louis, a subsidiary of North American, 
to purchase Missouri properties of Light 
& Develop Co. for $9,000,000, with as- 
sumption of $4,000,000 debts. Union 
company was directed to keep separate 
accounts for each town served, and to 
add no more to capital stock than the 
P. S. Comm. shall find later to be fair 
valuation of the acquired property. 

Ogdensburg St. Ry. Co—James E. 
Kelley, receiver, petitions N. Y. Pub. 
Ser. Comm. to permit 8 cents cash fare, 
and 5 cents for school pupils. 

Penn. Coal & Coke Corp. — Has 
launched a plan for sale of stock to em- 
ployees and reports that 6,000 have pur- 
chased stock, so far. 

Penn. Power & Light Co.—Acquired 
Penn., N. Y. and N. J. Pow. Co., includ- 
ing power site on Wallenpaupack Creek 
in northeastern Penn., where a 40,000 kw. 
plant is to be erected, drawing upon a 
dammed reservoir of 5,600 acres, and 
with 50-mile transmission lines of 220,- 
000 volts. Estimated to cost $8,000,000 
and take two years to complete. Also 
acquired Wayne Devel. Co. and electric 
systems in Honesdale and Hawley, Pa. 

People’s Gas Light & Coke Co.—lIlli- 
nois Commerce Commission ordered 5 
cents reduction of gas rates in Chicago 
district, figuring public saving of $2,837,- 
700. Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois and Central Illinois Co. are also 
affected by the reduction. 

Western Pow. Corp.—Surplus for 
1922 reduced to $758,033, against $1,147,- 
399 for 1921. 











8% Yield 


with further participation 





We offer a limited amount of 


8% Class ‘‘A”’ stock 
secured by first lien on all assets 


Attractive features briefly 
described as follows: 
The Corporation: 
1. Leader in its field. 
2. Business highly profitable. 
3. Actual orders beyond pres- 
ent organization facil- 
ities. 
4. No bonds, funded in- 
debtedness or bank loans. 


Class ‘‘A’”’ shares: 
1. Preferred as to assets. 
2. 8% Cumulative dividends. 
3. Further participation in all 
earnings after 8% non- 
cumulative dividend has 
been paid on class “B” 
stock. 


Purpose of Financing: 

1. Extending distributing fa- 

cilities to meet de- 
mands. 


Complete description sent upon 
request for Circular F-4 


PITCHER & CO. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street Tel. John 5864 
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Good Times 


are not the test 
of an investment 


For steady income from 
your money you must seek 
earning power that is stable 
—year after year—in good 
times or bad. 

And this is the characteris- 
tic of well-established elec- 
tric light and power com- 
panies. Their earnings are 
practically unaffected by 
passing business conditions. 
Certain companies enjoy ex- 
ceptional advantages of loca- 
tion and market. Their 
securities are especially at- 
tractive to the investor of 
moderate means. 


—' 
een 


We offer a choice selection in large 
and small denominations. Send for 
copy of our 


“Bond Topics” 


just published 
describing current offerings. 


Ask for C200 


AHBickmoreé[p 


jIi BROADWAY, NLY. 
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| Odd Lots 


100 Share Lots 


Bought for Cash 
or Carried on 
Conservative Margin 









Inquiries Invited 


Curb Securities Bought 
or Sold for Cash 





John. Muir: & (b. 
New York Stock Exchange 


Members { New York Cotton Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee € Sugar Each. 


61 Broadway New York 




















Odd Lots 


mean diversified h o 1 d- 
ings of good marketable 
securities for the invest- 
or of moderate means. 


We execute odd lot or- 
ders for any listed secur- 
ities with the same care- 
ful attention as large 
orders. 


Send for instructive booklet 


“A Question Answered” 


Ask for J 


CisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway 
New York 


Six convenient offices in the 
metropolitan district. 


Bowling Green 
6500 
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Stock Market Outloog= 


FORBES for August 18, 1 


Wall Street, Long in the Dumps, Takes Hope 
Old-Fashioned Fall Rally May Lie Ahead 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


1921 


192R 


1923 





Y Bees STOCK MARKET $sstriving, 
as usual, to move in advance of 
actual happenings, sold off sharply on 
the first reports of President Harding’s 
severe illness, and it was, therefore, pre- 
pared to receive calmly, but with deep- 
ly-felt sorrow, the tragic news of his 
death. 

But Wall Street, swayed by senti- 
ment, though never giving way to sen- 
timentality, has in its makeup some- 
thing of that practicality that has long 
enabled the Old World‘to announce in 
on¢ breath “The King is dead; long 
live the King.” Hardly had the loss of 
the old, beloved Executive been 
counted, when thoughts turned to the 
new, but not entirely untried Execu- 
tive. And the conclusion was that the 
nation was safe in the hands of its new 
Chief. 

While numerous individual stocks 
went to new low records during the lat- 
est unsettlement, emphasizing the 
highly selective character of specula- 
tive dealings and the great volume of 
switching from unfavorably situated to 
favorably situated issues, the general 
average of the market, in round figures, 
merely settled back to the low level 
previously touched early in July. In 
fact, for the last month or more, view- 
ing the market movement broadly, re- 
sistance to numerous bear attacks and 
a markedly persistent propaganda of 
pessimism, has been remarkably effect- 
ive. There has been no renewal of gen- 
eral liquidation, and belief is gaining 
ground that the worst of the reaction 
from March highs has been seen. 

One of the most unsettling factors 
marketwise has been the persistent 
weakness in the Hill stocks. But it 
should be understood that these rails 
have their own peculiar problems, that 
they have lost business to both the St. 
Paul and the Panama Canal, and that 
they have been working against the 
handicap of low rates on freight that 
moves over their lines in largest vol- 


ume and should, in all fairness, be prof- 
itable. It is faulty reasoning that al- 
lows these particular dark spots to cloud 
the outlook for the railroads in general, 
June earnings, while not quite up to ex- 
pectations, have generally been good. 

Anyone who follows closely the day- 
to-day news from trade and industry in 
all parts of the nation cannot but be 
impelled to think that all through the 
four months of recession, which has 
been nothing but seasonal and in some 
lines hardly so severe as the usual mid- 
summer dulness,, business has _ been 
“more scared than hurt.” As the pres- 
ident of one large corporation put it 
recently, industry has suffered more 
from an “over-production of pessimistic 
propaganda” than from any other ex- 
cess. 

The most inspiring news that has 
come to Wall Street—even though it 
reflects activities of the months that 
have passed—has been the statements 
of earnings for the second quarter and 
the first six months of 1923. There can- 
not fail to be encouragement for all in- 
dustry in the knowledge that the Steel 
Corporation, after failing to earn its 
common dividend for two years, has 
covered its dividend requirements for 
the full year, with a 25 per cent. mar- 
gin, in the first half of 1923. And one 
could scarcely imagine more brilliant 
financial statements than those made 
by Studebaker and the American Lo- 
comotive Co. These concerns, and 
numerous others, have put themselves 
in such splendid shape that good re- 
sults for the full year are practically 
assured, even should the looked-for re- 
covery, which appears about to begin, 
not be realized. And, should business 
pick up, their year-end reports will be 
excellent. 

It is not difficult to appreciate the 
influence that the trend of business from 
now on will have upon the shares of 
those corporations now revealing a 
sturdy earning power. Therefore, it is 
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P Copies to investors 
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Mc DONNELL& (Co. 

rof- 
al. 120 BROADWAY 
= NEW YORK 
~~ Members New York Stock Exchange 
- SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
in 
be a 
the 
as 
ne TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
d- 
en PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘| | SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


Two-year courses in Accounting, 
Advertising, Reporting, Salesman- 
ship, Secretarial Administration, 
and Business Administration. 
Students who wish to earn the 
degree of B. S. C. can do so by 
taking two more years. The prac- 
tical subjects which increase the 
students’ earning capacity are in- 
cluded in the first two years and 
the diploma is granted without 
degree. Rosters can be arranged 
so that lectures can be taken from 
8a.m.to12M. Positions are ob- 
tained for students who must sup- 
port themselves. Special courses 
are given in Realty, Reporting, 
Credits and Collections, Salesman- 
ship, Advertising, Banking, Insur- 
ance, Practical Journalism, Traf- 
fic Rates and Management, Public 
Speaking, and Personnel Manage- 
ment. The fall term begins Sep- 
tember 4. On account of the large 
registration (more than 10,000 
students in the university) appli- 
cations must be received promptly. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres., 
Broad and Berks Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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important to note that the Employment 
Service of the Department of Labor 
predicted at the end of July that em- 
ployment conditions were expected to 
remain favorable for at least sixty days. 
And, as against the fear that rising la- 
bor costs would eventually check busi- 
ness, it is notable that the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board finds that 
wages have this year made a distinct 
gain on the “cost of living,” which seems 
to insure maintenance of the high pur- 
chasing power of workers. 

Believing that the market will expe- 
rience an old-fashioned fall rise, the 
writer continues to recommend pur- 
chase of the stocks listed here in recent 
issues. 





Steamboating Gives Way 
on the Mississippi 
(Continued from page 591) 


Commerce Commission allowing the barge 
line to haul freight at 80 per cent. of 
the rail rate came very late in the day, 
and even now there are a_ half-dozen 
cases pending before the commission 
which have been side-tracked for sev- 
eral years. 

Rather queer, too, that freight can 
be shipped from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco at the same rate a St. Louis ship- 
per pays from his city to San Fran- 
cisco. However, a fertilizer manufac- 
turer in St. Louis discovered that if he 
shipped his product down river and 
thence by sea through the Panama Ca- 
nal to Japan he could save five dollars 
a ton as compared with the cost of 
shipping by rail to the Pacific and then 
by water to Japan. Freight hauled 
along the river by rail is carried five 
hundred miles at a lower rate than is 
charged for a hundred-mile haul inland. 

When will Americans learn that there 


- is little or no need for competition be- 


tween railroads and waterways? In 
Europe the railroads have increased 
their hauls along every waterway where 
Are the managers of our 
railways less intelligent? 

But the Mississippi barge line has 
been growing in usefulness. It is es- 
timated that in one year shippers 
saved over $850,000 because they used 
water instead of rail hauls. Barges 
travel at an average rate of 4.6 miles 
an hour, or more than the average 
rate of freight cars on long hauls 
through congested terminals. Due to 
insufficient terminal space, however, the 
towboats are hung up in port 20 per 
cent. of the time, and more barges are 
needed if towboats are to be run con- 
stantly at their highest efficiency. 

St. Louis has built a million-dollar 
barge terminal which has already be- 
come too small; terminal space at Cairo 
is being doubled; more terminal space 
is being provided at Memphis, and at 
New Orleans arrangements are being 
made to handle freight more quickly 
and in larger amounts than ever— 
freight is taken from the barges, car- 
ried into the warehouses and back to 
ocean liners at thirty-five cents a ton 
through the aid of little electric trailers. 

Shippers are enthusiastic. Their 
freight is carried more rapidly than by 
rail, and with the heavy steel barges 
there is little danger of loss in transit. 

(Continued on page 609) 
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For a Timely 
Investment 


Send for the Description of 
an Unconditionally Guaran- 
teed Bond Yielding 6.90% 



















This bond is suitable 
for investors who de- 
sire attractive yield 
and strong security. 
It offers a particular- 
ly timely investment 
because of its safety 
and income return. 


Ask for Circular F-60 





George H. Burr & Co. 


Equitable Building 
New York 





Philadelphia 
&. Louis 
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Nassau Electric 


Railroad Co. 


Consolidated 4s 1951 


This Underlying issue 
of the new Brooklyn 
Manhattan Transit 
Company may be pur- 
chased at a price to 
yield as great a return 
as the new 6% bonds, 
which are a junior issue. 


Further details on request 








W™ Carnegie Ewen. 
Investment Securities 
3 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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GS AFEGUARDIN G 
YOUR BUSINESS 
Against Unexpected 


Depressions can 
easily be done by fol- 
lowing our new plan of 
creating a reserve fund 
without disturbing, to 
any material extent, 
the present profits of 
your business. 


We have issued a spe- 
cial pamphlet outlining 
this plan of exceptional 
interest to business 
men. 


Ask for Booklet X K-15 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston Cleveland 





























Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


Oonsolidated Steck Mx. of NM. Y. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


Our Statistical Department 
will gladly furnish 
information on 
any listed 
STOCK OR BOND 
without any obligation to yeu. 























Investment Information 


If you are interested in Safe, High Grade 
First Farm Mortgage Securities and In- 
dustrial and Utility Bonds netting 6 to 
7%, write your name and address below 


and mail to us for investment information 
that will be of value to you. Sent free 
and without obligation. 








3 SPANO FORKS, NORTH BaKors. - 
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Prosperity in “Isolation” 
a fe THAT there threatens a re- 


crudescence of alarm over Europe’s 


condition, with France and England at 


outs over reparations and the German 


mark quoted at a grotesque fraction of 
its former value, it is refreshing and en- 


couraging to read the following from the 
August “Bulletin” of the National City 
Bank: 


The prosperity of the American 
people is in their own hands. It is 
not dependent upon what other peo- 
ple owe us or may do to us, and 
only in minor degree upon what 
other people may buy of us. In the 
last year it has been demonstrated 
that with some moderate readjust- 
ments this country can be quite fully 
employed regardless of foreign con- 
ditions, and with a good degree of 
prosperity all around. All that is re- 
quired is confidence and co-opera- 
tion, but these are indispensable. For 
that matter, Europe lacks’ nothing 
but these, and there can be no pros- 
perity anywhere without them. 


The Earnings Exhibit 
Earnings reports for the second quar- 


ter and for the first half of 1923 have 
furnished 
reading for Wall Street. 
pecially interesting as they may give 
the cue to speculative operations when- 
ever the market is in shape to be put 
through its paces in the usual fall rise. 
The significant thing about them is that 
they have not been discounted if they are 
to be even approximately duplicated in the 
second half-year. 
that good showings would be made by 
numerous concerns, but it wasn’t pre- 
pared for such excellent statements as 
have been published almost daily. There 
was a surprise in the Steel Corporation’s 
statement for the second quarter, reveal- 
ing an annual rate of better than $18 a 
share for the common stock; and frank 
admiration for the Studebaker report, 
showing second quarter earnings at the 
rate of more than $37 annually, and the 
semi-annual statement of American Lo- 
comotive which revealed an annual rate 
of more than $24 a share. 


very interesting summer 


They are es- 


Wall Street expected 


Leaders in the Rally 
Judging from their action in prelim- 


inary recoveries, American Can, Amer- 
ican Locomotive, Associated Dry Goods, 
Baldwin Locomotive, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Gulf States Steel, Mack Truck, New 
York Central, 
common will be leaders in the fall rally. 
There are excellent reasons, in current 
earnings and 
future, why each of these issues should 
have a large part in any constructive 
market program. «. 


Studebaker, and Steel 


in the outlook for the 


“Out of the Rough” 
There might have been some doubt. 


even after the report for the first quar- 
ter, as to the ability of the Steel Corpor- 
ation to earn a substantial sum for its 


common stock this year. But any one 
with the income account for the secong 
three months before him must adm 
that the big corporation is at last safely 
“out of the rough.” After earning barely 
half of its $5 common dividend in phot} 
1921 and 1922, there was shown a }yl. 
ance of $2.20 a share, or at an annul 
rate of $8.80 a share, in the first thro 
months of 1923. In the second three 
months the balance for the common wa 
fully $4.60 a share—as against the most 
optimistic estimates of $3.50 to $4~o 
at an annual rate of $18.40. Moreover. 
in the second quarter of this year the 
charge-off for depreciation exceeded 
$13,000,000, against $11,067,000 and 3. 
665,000 in the corresponding periods of 
1922 and 1921, respectively. And it was 
announced that the corporation is regu- 
larly plowing. back into property the 
amazing sum of $5,000,000 a month, 
While unfilled orders have decreased 
lately, there is every reason to count 
upon satisfactory earnings for a long 
‘time to come. Workers have _ been 
granted wage increases and_ shorter 
hours; is it too much to hope that 
directors will give a thought to share- 
holders and perhaps grant them at least 
1 or 2 per cent. extra out of the bounti- 
ful earnings? 


Erskine’s a Bull 


In a statement to stockholders accom- 
panying the second quarter earnings 
statement, President Erskine, of the 
Studebaker Corporation, says, pointedly: 

Despite the lugubrious predictions 
of a prominent chart reader and 
prophet widely circulated quite re- 
cently, the automobile business is the 
livest prospect in the United States 
to-day. 

Owens’ Earnings Up 


Owens Bottle is one of the specialties 
that has been persistently recommended 
here, and it is making good from an 
earnings standpoint. For the first six 
months, manufacturing profits and royal- 
ties aggregated $3,231,740, against $2,- 
226,660 in the first half of 1922. After 
crediting other income and deducting 
operating expenses, Federal taxes, and 
“other charges,” net was equal to $2.90 


_a share on the 661,248 shares of $25 par 


value common, against $2.43 for the first 
half of 1922. Evidently expansion is 
being financed to a large extent out of 
current earnings to the eventual benefit 
of stockholders, though tending tem- 
porarily to hold dcwn per share earn- 
ings. 
Spicer Prospers 

Net sales of the Spicer Manufacturing 
Corporation for the first six months 
were fully $7,878,715, against $4,459,376 
for the first half of 1922. The balance 
for the common stock was $2.49 a share, 
against $1.52 last year. Since Spicer has 
the universal joint field pretty much to 
itself and is earning at the annual rate 
of $5 a share, the stock is apparently 
undervalued. 
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steamboating Gives Way on 


the Mississippi 
(Continued from page 607) 

And to-morrow—well, we may need 
the program outlined by President 
smith, of the Mississippi River Valley 
Association, when he pleaded for a de- 
velopment of the Upper Mississippi 
from Minneapolis and St. Paul to St. 
Louis, 683 miles; the Missouri River 








ny One 
S€COnd 








admit from Kansas City to its mouth, 500 
t safely miles; Lower Mississippi from Cairo to 
; barely St, Louis, 191 miles; Ohio River from 
N both Pittsburgh to Cairo, 966 miles; Lower 
a bal. Mississippi from Cairo to the Gulf, 
annual 1.100 miles. 
three It is a total of over 3,500 miles of 
three waterways which will open the heart 
N Was of America to the commerce of the fu- 
> Most ture. And in that great valley lives to- 
$4~or day 56 per cent. of the population in 
Cover, 64 per cent. of the area of the United 
ir the States, wherein is produced 70 per 
eeded cent. of the agricultural products and 
1 $8. 45 per cent. of the manufactured prod- 
ds of ucts of the nation. 
t was Mississippi barge lines will give ship- 
regu pers in the river valley an advantage 
the over all others in our future trade with 
onth, South America and the Orient. - Elimi- 
rased nate the useless competition between 
‘ount rail and water hauls and the govern- 
long mental expenditure of millions on that 
been unruly river will at last bear interest, 
aeter and high interest for the people of the 
that United States. 
wend Barge-boating has been born to re- 
cant place the old, romantic, but inefficient, 
ned steamboating. 
Under an equity action begun by five 
stockholders, Frank A. Lord and Samuel 
_ Falk have been appointed joint receivers 
ma for Metropolitan Finance Corporation of 
~ New York City. A petition in bank- 
= ruptcy was also filed by three creditors, 
claiming wages due. The complaint in 
equity alleges that Le Roy Sargent, 
| father of the Sargent system for selling 
securities, and his associates have ille- 
gally acquired control of the corporation 
and have diverted its funds to their own 
use in large amounts. More than 5,000 
25 small investors are said to have been in- 
d duced to put money into the corporation, 
n and it is charged that Sargent was en- 
x abled by the directors to pocket at least 


$18.75 for each share of preferred. 

Subsidiary companies of the Metro- 
politan are: the Marlin-Rockwell Fire 
Arms Corp., of New Haven, the New Fic- 
tion Publishing Co., publishers of 
Snappy Stories, Popular Radio and 
other periodicals, the Price Food Prod- 
ucts Co., and the Security Credit Corp., 
the last named being in process of 
liquidation. Sargent is alleged to have 
made a personal profit of $226,000 in 
purchasing the Marlin-Rockwell Corp., 
valued at $88,950. 


————— lo 





The R. L. Dollings Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania has been placed in the hands of 
Thomas Raeburn White of Philadelphia 
as receiver. A temporary receiver was 
appointed for the American Bronze Co. 
of Berwick, Pa., a subsidiary of the 
Dollings. And an investigation was be- 
gun by the Prosecuting Attorney at Co- 
lumbus, O., to determine if the officers 
or agents of the R. L. Dollings Co. of 
Columbus were guilty of any offenses 
against the law. 




















EARNINGS 


MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


SECURITIES 








HE Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, 
in the first six months of 1923, showed increase in 


gross earnings of 25 per cent over the corresponding 
months of 1922. 


The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of 
subsidiary earnings for the first six months of 1923 
was 27 per cent greater than for the same months of 
the preceding year. 


The importance of these facts to present and prospec- 
tive stockholders is indicated by the earnings appli- 
cable to dividends in 1922, especially as they emphasize 
materially increased revenues. 


In that year 


Prior Lien stock dividends 
were earned 3.7 times over; 


Preferred stock dividends 
were earned 3.17 times over; 


The balance earned, applicable to 
Common stock, was $9.04 a share 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries 
have an investment of 170 million dollars in physical 
properties which supply utility necessities in 15 of the 
Nation’s 48 States. : 

Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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Superior — 
Southern 
Investments 





E most attractive 

First Mortgage 
Bond issues on South- 
ern properties are of- 
fered first to Caldwell 
& Company because 
of its recognized pos- 
ition in the field of 
Southern Investments. 


Only those bond issues 
are purchased which 
fulfill every require- 
ment of our superior 
standards of safety. As 
a result, our steadily 
increasing circle of 
careful investors have 
learned that a liberal 
interest rate can be 
combined with su- 
perior safeguards in the 
Southern investment 




























Write for “The 
South’s Answer” a 
ww, free book explaining 

¥ how the normally 
strong demand for 
capital to finance the 
steady growth of 
prosperous southern 
cities makes possible 
theliberal 7%interest 
rate on Caldwell 
First Mortgage 
Bonds with greater 


safety. 







































Just send your name 
and address 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Dealers in Southern Municipals and 


Mortgage Bonds 
614 Union Street 
Nashville Tenn. 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Opportunities 
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for Investors 


Prime Bonds for Permanent Investment Now 
Obtainable at Attractive Prices 


By Baymond V. Sykes 


op Ses in bond prices are 
a direct reflection of business con- 
ditions, and, because of unusually violent 
gains and declines in business velocity 
during the last several years, the move- 
ments have been of substantial breadth. 
Any marked increase in business results 
in a greater demand for credit accom- 
modations, and when this country began 
in 1916 to participate commercially in 
the war, interest rates strengthened and 
bond prices turned downward, maintain- 
ing that trend, with one or two inter- 
ruptions, until the close of the post-war 


This is especially true since credit de- 
mands are normally greater at that sea. 
son of the year because of crop moving 
requirements. If the business boom 
does not revive, crop marketing require. 
ments are not likely to have much ef. 
fect. In any event, a pronounced reac. 
tion is not in sight. The investor who 
purchases for permanent purposes can 
afford to disregard the possibility of 2 
minor reaction in view of the strong 
indication of much higher prices later 
on. 

A group of five bonds is given here, 








Five Prime Bonds for Investment 








co Price Range on, 
1922 1923 Present Yield 
High Low High Low Price % 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. col. tr. 5s, 1946.... 100% 91% 995% 95 97 5.20 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe gen. 4s, 1995.... 95% 85 90% S4y 89 4.50 
Louisville & Nashville unif. 4s, 1940.. 8714 92 874% 90 4.90 
Union Pacific r. r. & 1. g. 4s, 1947.... 93% 88% 92 4.55 


U. S. Steel col. s. k. 5s, 1963........ 


96% 86 


104% 100 102 485 








boom about the middle of 1920. With 
the depression of 1921, bond prices 
moved upward and continued this trend 
until late in 1922, when increasing com- 
mercial demands created a more attrac- 
tive field for the employment of capital. 
From September, 1922, prices sagged un- 
til a few weeks ago, when a point of 
stability was finally reached. 

What the future holds is, of course, 
more or fess problematical, but reason 
would dictate the normal ups and downs 
only, in business, contrasted with the 
violent reactions incident to the influ- 
ences of war. If so, fluctuations in bond 
prices during the coming few years will 
be very much more moderate than were 
those the investment market has experi- 
enced during the last seven years. 
Eliminating the probability of unusual 
influences in business over the next 
decade, the trend of commodity prices 
and the price of capital is likely to be 
toward lower levels. Industrial expan- 
sion has been sufficient during late years 
to reach the point where production 
capacity will be equivalent to the re- 
quirements of normal consumption, and 
new capital flotations will be in smaller 
volume. Furthermore, European pro- 
duction will again become a factor and 
make for lower commodity prices. 

In other words, indications point to- 
ward a greater purchasing power for 
fixed incomes, which will be reflected in 
a higher level of bond prices. It will 
take time, of course, for the influences 
which will bring about higher bond 
prices to materialize. ; 

Taking a shorter-range view, predic- 
tion is more difficult. If business re- 
covers substantially in the Autumn, 
which would create an increase in the 
demand for credit, bond prices will 
probably reflect this by a slight reaction. 


any of which may be selected for the 
purpose of putting away in the investor's 
strong box and holding indefinitely. All 
of the bonds are of the highest grade 
and have a ready market on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
collateral trust 5s, 1946, are outstanding 
to the amount of $74,783,500 and are se- 
cured by deposit of $17,500,000 North 
Western Bell Telephone Company, $13,- 
620,000 New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, $43,100,000 New York 
Telephone Company, $21,590,700 Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, pre- 
ferred, $15,020,000 Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company stocks, and 
$1,000,000 Home Long Distance Tele- 
phone Company bonds. The total col- 
lateral amounts to $110,830,100 in stocks 
and $1,000,000 in bonds. The issue has 
a sinking fund of 1 per cent. per annum 
to purchase or redeem bonds at not 
over 105 and interest. During the last 
five years interest charges on these 
bonds have been earned, on the aver- 
age, more than nine times each year. 
They are legal investments for savings 
banks in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Ohio. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
general 4s, 1995, are outstanding to the 
amount of $150,634,500, secured by a first 
lien on 7,127 miles, a second lien on 
1,918 miles, and by deposit of $10,067,735 
in stocks and $23,456,000 in bonds of 
controlled railroads, terminal companies, 
etc. Over the last ten years, interest 
charges on this bond issue have been 
covered four times over, on the average, 
each year. They are legal investments 
for savings banks in New York and 
eighteen other states. 

The Louisville & Nashville unified 4s, 
1940, are outstanding in the amount of 
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_ secured by a first lien on 
gee a second lien on 626 miles, 
Fe third lien on 210 miles, and by deposit 
of securities of companies owned. Over 
the last 10 years, interest charges on 
these bonds have been earned, on the 
average, five and one-half times over, 
each year. They are legal investments 
for savings banks in New York and ten 

states. 

. Union Pacific R. R. and land 
grant 4s, 1947, are outstanding to the 
amount of $100,000,000, secured by a first 
jien on 2,081 miles and upon terminals, 
iand grants, and securities. Whenever 
jands are sold the proceeds are held by 
trustees as a cash fund for improve- 
ments. Over $24,000,000 has been re- 
ceived so far in the sale of lands, prac- 
tically all of which has been extended 
for improvement, which, of course, in- 
creased the value of the property secur- 
ing the bonds. Over the last ten years, 
interest charges on. these bonds have 
been earned, on the average, more than 
ten times over, each year. The bonds 
are legal investments for savings banks 
in New York and eighteen other states. 

The United States Steel Comporation 
sinking fund 5s, 1963, are outstanding 
to the amount of $170,045,000, secured 
on all the securities owned by the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, subject to $210,862,000 
underlying bonds. There is a sinking 
fund of $1,010,000 per annum and $29,- 
955,000 of bonds have been purchased. 
Over the last ten years, total interest 
charges of the corporation have been 
earned, on the average, slightly more 
than six times over, each. year. 





At the close of 1922 eighteen States 
imposed a tax on gasoline consumption, 
but at the end of this year the number 
will be 36. California with a 2-cent tax 
beginning October 1, estimates an in- 
come from this source of about $7,000,- 
000, Indiana about $4,000,000, Massachu- 
setts $3,266,000, Texas more than $2,000,- 
000 and Pennsylvania $3,500,000 from a 
l-cent tax. In all of the 36 states im- 
posing a tax from 1 cent to 3 cents per 
gallon of gasoline, the whole estimated 
consumption is 2,607,032,068 gallons and 
the expected revenue $41,607,835. The 
compilation of the facts and figures was 
made by Dow, Jones & Co. 


Col. W. C. Proctor, president of Proc- 
tor & Gamble, soap manufacturers, an- 
nounces an elaborate plan assuring a 
very large percentage of the company’s 
thousands of workmen and employees 
yearly contracts for their work and a 
pension on three-quarter pay when they 
reach the age of retirement. The plan 
is to be applied at all of the company’s 
plants in thirty cities of United States 
and Canada. 





Bankers in Washington and Greene 
counties, Penn., estimate that residents 
of these counties, mostly farmers, have 
invested between $1,500,000 and $2,000,- 
000 in the securities of the Dollings Co. 
of Columbus. 





Doremus, Daniels & Co., a large stock 
brokerage firm, with offices in the prin- 
cipal Southern cities, announces that it 
will close out its business, Frank Dore- 
mus, its senior member, seeing no pros- 
pects of improvement in the stock busi- 


ness. 








Straus BUILDING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New York 





Hl |© 1923—S. W. S. & Co., Ine. 


Standard Safe 


Investments 


ON their records and 
their safeguards, Straus 
First Mortgage Bonds are 
rated as standard safe 
investments. They are 
sound and worry-proof 
and they yield 6 to 642%. 
Callor write for literature 
describing these well- 


secured bonds. Ask for 


BOOKLET H-1311 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES INCORPORATED 


6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 


Straus BuILDING 


CHICAGO 




















Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep pested em current 


events and yg oe ae 
= wn by those is- 
terest 


Sent fer 3 nenthe witheut charge. 


J. 8S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1993 


Members N. Y. Stock Bachange 
@ Breadway 
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CARL H.PFORZHEIMER & CO, 


Specialists in Standard Oil Securities 
25 Broad Street New York 
Phones: Broad 4860-1-2-3-4 











EVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 
WIWRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK 
OPINTON 


T- - 
REPORT—THREE STOCKS - - - - - #800 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Yes, 


we have some 


sound, reliable bonds in 
$500 denominations. That 
does not mean much until 
you know that they are 
listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange or of 
equal grade. 

And that means you can 
sell them for cash at any 
time. Your money is safe 
and yielding a good income 
in the meantime. 

Bonds of this type are 
especially desirable for the 
investor of moderate 
means. They yield peace 
of mind as well as good in- 
terest return. 

We have selected a special 
list of $500 bonds for this pur- 
pose—partial payments if de- 
sired. 






















Send today for this attractive 
list and full information. 


Herkins & Company 
Bonds for Investment 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


































































Are You in Doubt About 
An Investment ? 


Before you act get the facts con- 
cerning this investment. They 
may save you needless loss. 
Our Investors’ Service will give 
you a complete report on your 
security, together with opinion 
as to its investment value. 


Send for An Opinion Report 


FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
Scale of Charges for “Opinion Reports” 
“Opinion Re ’? on all stocks or Bonds 
listed on New York Stock Exchange or 
Curb Market............ $4 for one security 
cugnten: tagues” Se oi ciel aie 

inion 3” on s ry r 

$6 for each stock 

Recommendations of stocks or bonds to 
purchase, with full “Opinion Report” on 
each recommendation............ ¥ for one 
$10 for three 

$25 for eight 


USE COUPON TO ORDER 


F. 8-18-23 
FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


:_ Find enclosed my eheck (money order, 
SS See for which send me your 
confidential ‘‘Opinion Report’’ on the fellowing 
securities whieh I own (contemplate buying). 


Name Price Paid 


COP e eee ee eee HH SHEESH HEHEHE EHH EEE OHH EEE 
CeCe eee eee eee ee EHH EHH HEE HEHEHE EEE EOE EES 
Pewee sere eeeseseeseseseeesseeeeeeeeeeEEese 


Soe eee eee Tee ESSE EE EEEHEEEETEEEEHEHEEES 

























Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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\ ie list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below the si 
; are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investment prospe 
issues now available in the open market or through the dealers with comparisons The 
of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations. The an: 
investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond houses he intends ~~ 
to do business with before making definite selections. of r 
on 
Government Bonds ai 
7—1920-21-22—. -—1923——, Now Yield Nort 
. ; High Low High Low About % gut 
LCD Liberty 3%4s* ...... June 15, 1947 103.10 86.10 101.30 100.09 100.00 3.50 - 
LCD Liberty 2nd 414s*..Nov. 15, 1942 101.00 81.12 99.30 9624 9820 438 S 
LCD Liberty 3rd 414s*..Sept. 15, 1928 101.00 85.20 99.60 9725 9824 4353 cond 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s*....Oct. 15, 1938 101.27 82.00 99.60 9627 9840 4.5 eee 
LCD Treasury 4%s*......Oct. 15, 1952... --e- 101.10 98.10 99.19 430 com 
Foreign and Municipal Bonds veo 
- ; fen Yield %y 
turit t 
a a a ainsi ah asda unde daoneen “1945, 109 700 to | 
ME Mri resis sosnetebhinewhinacedews 1937 101% 5.35 sul 
ee Oe I Nn icc ccccnatinsnesodebbacesaecs cee 1957 104% 420 ma’ 
OS ETERS 1935 ae 4.0 pre 
M Atlanta Joint Stock Land Bk. 5s*...............eceeee: 1952 nin 4.65 ; 
Be NE SE GE Gi ansncnpncdccsresdones coceseccsny 1931 100 5.00 bor 
Railroad Bonds a 
High Grade cot 
- ; oe Yield eff 
aturit out 
D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s.................. 1995" 891, 4.50 = 
eS Oe 1952 85% 4.95 
M Chicago & Northwestern Gen. 3%%4s*.............00c00- 1987 71% 385.00 “ 
= &a *") & SY * pepesennnoniegeenenngens 1998 71% 4.95 = 
Pe NII, ROO BT oc nec carcccccccccccscccsccconcs 1968 100 5.00 be 
OR IIE I nn. cccccscdsccasceconceconce 1955 86 4.85 B 
OF BE dk ri otctnincescccadariecssccabaena 1947 92% 4.50 es 
Second Grade ‘s 
Maturity price, Yield ‘ 
D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%4s.......... cece ecccccccucs ‘ 1933” Om 795 p 
eB i cis ccendccueansscdvsesasaca 1946 88 5.95 d 
M Colorado & Southern Ist 4s............ cc ccc cece cuecee 1929 92 50 
D Delaware & Hudson Conv. 5s........... cc cccccccccccce 1935 92 5.90 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 6s.............2006. 1928 100 6.00 
CD Vergmiee Taweg 160 Sen... sw... cccccccscccccaccccccce 1962 94%, «5.35 
Public Utility Bonds 
es Price Yield 
ie Me EN sc sanen cides cecinenans “929. Abe ‘ 560 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric 514s......... ccc cece ccc ccccee 1961 97% 5.65 
CD Commonwealth Power 68...........cccccccccccccccccce 1947 85 7.35 
CD Montana Power Ist Ref. 5s.............cccccccucccccce 1943 95 5.40 
D Northern States Power Ist Ref. 5s...........cceceeee 1941 901 5.85 
CD Philadelphia Co. Ref. 68.........sssscceeecee cece eee 1944 = 100% «5.95 
Industrial Bonds 
ae Price Yield 
SS 4 1947” ~— Xo 
CoD? ewes DOOR) Mitt, Se... oo. .cccccccccccndcceccccacce 1926 99 5.40 
ie Re I Gs WBS. oko... os coccceecscccnceseees 1932 99% 6.05 
CD General Electric Deb. 58..........0s...cee ee 1952 100% «4.95 
CaP tim Geer BOO GE Met, So... ccccccccceccceccece.c 87 6.05 
oe WD SU, UD, as ccnencdinébecaseccvencos 1931 107% ~=—s 55.80 
L=$50, C=$100, D=$500, M=$1,000. *Legal investment in New York State. 
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pond Market Outlook Good 
Over Long Range 

VERAGE prices for 40 leading bonds 
A Jost U.Y7 pomts during the last two 
weeks. In the preceding two weeks there 

>a gain of 0.71 points. Average prices 
was na ; ° 
are now 3 35 points below the high of 

1923, and 6.35 points below the high | of 
1922. tiowever, the level is 10.51 points 
above the low of 1920. . ? 

Transactions in listed bonds continue in 
small volume, and the offerings of new 
sues also are light. During the last two 

weeks $49,355,500 of new bonds were 
sold, compared with $32,299,000 in the 
preceding two weeks. 

The banking situation is strong, and 
commercial requirements are moderate; 
so that there are ample funds for invest- 
ment in sound securities. But there has 
been a considerable mobilization of funds 
to protect stock market commitments 
carried on margin, and there is also a 
tendency to believe that bond prices may 
work lower in keeping with the action of 
the stock market, with the result that 
prospective investors are holding off. 

The latter possibility, however, is by no 
means well defined. The market action 
of bonds during the coming two or three 
months is dependent largely upon the 
course of business during this period. 
Normally, business increases in the 
gutumn, and, in addition, the movement 
of crops to their primary markets at that 
season results in a considerable credit ex- 
pansion in the West. Whether or not the 
combination of these factors this year will 
be sufficient to make an impression on the 
present bank resources remains to be seen. 
At the most, interest rates are not likely 
te harden very substantially, with the re- 
sult that there will be little reason for a 
material reaction in bond prices from 
present levels. 

Those who buy second and third grade 
bonds for speculation can afford to wait 
a few weeks longer before making their 
commitments and determine just what 
effects the expected increase in activity in 
the fall will have on prices. Those who 
buy prime securities for permanent in- 
vestment can afford to make selections 
now in anticipation of generally higher 
bond prices over a longer period of time. 
Bond prices of the future will be deter- 
mined by the trend in commodity prices, 
as they have been determined in the past, 
and from present indications it is believed 
the movement will be upward. Commodity 
prices and bond prices move in opposite 
directions, and, if the opinion of econo- 
mists concerning commodity prices is sus- 
tained, the bondholder faces an encourag- 
ing outlook. The reason that commodity 
and bond prices move in opposite direc- 
tions is because of the fixed nature of the 
Income arising from an investment in 
bonds. This is always the same in the 
number of dollars regardless of what 
amount of commodities it may be ex- 
changed for. If commodities decline the 
income from bonds will, of course, buy a 
greater quantity, and bonds, consequently, 
take on an added value. 

There is also the prospect of less com- 
petition from new bonds coming on to the 
market because of the great industrial ex- 
Pansion which has taken place within the 
last seven or eight years, resulting in pro- 
duction capacity now being equal to all 
consumption demands, and, in a number of 
lines, future requirements. 


- 


Nancy Hanks, the mother 
of Abraham Lincoln, died 
forty-three years before her 
son became President. 





Wherever hard work is 
lifted from human 
shoulders by electric- 
ity, human life is en- 
riched. GeneralElectric 
Company manufac- 
tures the tools by which 
electricity works— 
motors, turbines, dyna- 
mos, fans, and lamps. 







His Mother 


She washed clothes. She 
scrubbed floors. She got up 
in the dark, and went to 
bed by a flickering flame. 
She died at thirty-five. 


Somewhere today a mother 
is rearing a future Pres- 
ident. The hard labor in 
her home is done by small 
electric motors. 


She will be present at her 
son’s inauguration, looking 
and feeling young. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 




















Investor's Booklet 


in convenient pocket form 
containing current statistics, 
high and low prices of Stocks, 
Bonds, Cotton and Grain. 


Copy on request for FM-818. “Trading Suggestions’’ 
Please mention F-428 
, 
CARDEN, GREEN & Oc WILSON & CHARDON 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
43 Exchange Place New York eB rename New York 


Telephone—Hanover 0280 


Fractional Lots 


Your Inquiries Invited 





Send for Copy of our 


Members Consolidated Stock Ezoh. of N.Y. 





Telephone Whitehall 1964 
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WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK - $4.00 
OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS- - - - - - $10.00 F. 8-18-23 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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MILLER 
Ss 
\ BOND 





7% Investments 


That Need No 
Watching 


Permanence of security, per- 
manence of income, perma- 
nence of value are woven into 
the very fabric of a good first 
| mortgage real estate bond. 








Hence, these bonds need no 
watching. Their owners do 
not have to make those pe- 
riodical changes of invest- 
ment holdings which so often 
spell loss, and always mean 
a tax on time, attention, and 
peace of mind. 


The 7% income which Miller 
First Mortgage Bonds pay re- 
flects the difference in interest 
| rates on high-grade first mort- 
gage security in the South as 
contrasted with the North and 
East. While the rate is not as 
high as it was a year ago, having 
declined in conformity with the 
nation-wide tendency, it still offers 
to investors the opportunity to 
place their money with profit and 
| with complete confidence, against 

security which has amply proven 
its stability. 


A Valuable Booklet— 
Send for it 


Just clip out and mail the coupon 
below for an interesting and val- 
uable booklet—“The Premier In- 
vestment.” It gives the history, 
development, record and present 
status of first mortgage real 
estate bonds as_ investments. 
Authoritatively written. Mail the 
coupon today. 


G.L.MILLER & G. 


1011 Carbide and Carbon Building 

30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Atlanta Memphis Knoovvilte 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, Inc., 
1011 Carbide and Carbon Building, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York. 








Dear Sirs: Please send me, without 
obligation, the booklet, “‘The Premier 
Investment.” Include a circular deserib- 


ing a good first mortgage bond paying 7%. 
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Conditions in Texas and Mississippi 
By R. D. Maxwell . 


EXAS FARMERS seem to be some- 

what bewildered by offers of credit 
through various government agencies. 
As one old-line mortgage banker in- 
formed the writer, “If circulars and let- 
ters do not tempt them to mortgage 
their farms, they are called upon by 
representatives of the different govern- 
ment agencies and urged to take ad- 
vantage of the low rate of interest 
offered to agricultural borrowers.” 

As a result of this intensive campaign, 
farmers who never had any intention 
of placing mortgages upon their lands, 
or who, if they did have need of funds, 
had in view only a conservative amount, 
now apply for a mortgage loan from 
one of the government agencies, taking 
full advantage of the liberal values set 
upon the land. During the last calendar 
year the Federal Land Banks alone put 
out over $224,300,000, bringing total loans 
for the past six years up to about $639,- 
000,000 with the prospect that by the 
summer of 1924 the billion-dollar mark 
will be passed. And this will probably 
be only a beginning. 

Previous to the advent of the Federal 
and Joint Stock Land Banks capitalists 
were very cautious about risking in- 
vestment funds in distant fields. Prob- 
ably a feeling of doubt on the part of 
bankers or lenders was only natural, in- 
asmuch as they could not keep in close 
touch with such loans and once the loan 
was made they had to depend upon the 
borrower’s integrity and local sources 
for their information as to conditions. 
These problems have for the most part 
disappeared since Federal agencies have 
undertaken to finance farmers. Infor- 
mation may now be obtained from vari- 
ous sources, and more capital is coming 
into the field. 


Mortgage Bonds Popular 


Mortgage bonds have become popular 
with a certain class of investor, and a 
good demand is found for them in all 
sections of the country. The Texas 
farmer seems to have benefited materi- 
ally when the Federal Land Bank was 
put in operation. The liberal appraisals 
placed upon farm land by such banks 
have had a tendency to inflate land 
values to quite an extent in certain 
communities by creating loan values in 
excess of the true value. Around Ama- 
rillo in northern Texas, for instance, 
land values have increased rapidly, much 
of the increase being ascribed to the 
operations of the Federal agencies, and 
land that five years ago had a valua- 
tion of around $25 per acre and a loan 
value of $10 is now valued at $50 and 
has a loan value of from $20 to $25 per 
acre. 

The old-line bankers are losing busi- 
ness because they have been unable to 
meet the low interest rate and the ap- 
praisals set by the land banks. Some 
of them are learning to meet this com- 


petition with lower rates and a longer 
maturity date. Others are remitting y. 
torney’s and inspector’s fees in an ate 
tempt to attract business. But, on the 
whole, they have not as yet been very 
successful. 


Situation Improves 


The farming situation in Texas has 
improved considerably in the majority 
of counties since the severe deflation of 
1920 and 1921 which followed the tre. 
mendous rise in values during 1919, |, 
the early part of this year many Crops 
had to be replanted in certain sections, 
because of the unusually heavy rainfall 
In certain sections, particularly in a few 
of the southern counties of the Pan- 
handle, much damage was done to the 
cotton crop by weevils and grasshop- 
pers. 

Crops were planted on less money this 
year than has been the case for the past 


several years, due to the fact that most 


of the banks have had heavy losses on 
cattle and held down their loans to the 
least possible figure. As a result most 
of the farmers will have practically no 
debt this fall. The cash crop of Texas 
is cotton, and there has been an appar- 
ent increase in acreage this year, but 
this has been partially offset by depre- 
dations of insects and there are no in- 
dications of an extensive production. 
The heaviest increases have been in the 
western counties and in the Panhandle 
where cotton is a comparatively new 
crop. If no unforeseen circumstances 
arise the crop should be at Jeast an 
average one and the farmers’ benefit 
proportionately. 

As a result of the increase in pur- 
chasing power of the farmer during 1922 
there were very few foreclosures, and 
not many foreclosures are anticipated 
for the balance of this year. 


Mississippi Values Up 


In Mississippi certain sections have 
been hindered by long-continued rainy 
weather, and hundreds of acres of cot- 
ton have been abandoned, particularly 
in the low bases. The values of farm 
land in this state are showing an up- 
ward trend in contrast with the slump 
of a year ago, but prices are not by any 
means near those of the 1919 boom. The 
moderate increase seems to be creating 
a more optimistic state of opinion re- 
garding future farming prospects. The 
value of all plow lands was about $25.50 
per acre in 1919 and about $35 in 1920, 
against an approximate value at the 
present time of about $26. The famous 
delta region possesses some of the rich- 
est soil in the world, and since the earn- 
ing capacity of the general farming dis- 
trict of Mississippi is such that no diffi- 
culty is anticipated by farmers in mect- 


ing their interest charges, the banks 
look for very few foreclosures this 
season. 
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country As a Whole Is 
On Solid Foundation 
(Con inued from page 585) 


-y[] meastire of prosperity that we 
yould like to see, it seems that our 
‘quutry as @ whole ts on a solid 
oundation and there 1s no funda- 
ental wrong which cannot be cor- 
ced DY @ wise and thoughtful 
ourse of action, 

By adopting broadly the plan out- 
ned in our letter of May 19, of re- 
iced overhead, smaller margin of 
srofit, increased volume and better 
alues, a plan applicable alike to pro- 
jycers and distributors of all kinds 
commodities, I believe that an 
verwhelming part of our population 
an readily and easily come to the 
lief of those who temporarily may 
be working and living under un- 
‘avorable conditions. 

If manufacturers, merchants, 
builders and labor should all come to 
adopt this temperate attitude which 
we are advocating, unquestionably 
good results would follow. 





Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
announces that this body will finance a 
far-reaching study of the farmers’ 
wheat problem, and that a number of 
men have already been nominated for 
the committee which will direct the 
study. They are H. D. Irwin of Phila- 
delphia, Sidney Anderson of Minnesota, 
W. I. Drummond of Kansas City, O. E. 
Bradfute, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, S. J. Lowdell 
ff Fredonia, N. Y., master of the Na- 
tional Grange, and George C. Jewett of 
Minneapolis. 





Advices from Montreal state that the 
Canada Steamship Lines are enjoying 
the benefits of an enormous movement 
of American tourists this summer. 
Three boats plying between Montreal 
and Quebec, and taking in the Sague- 
nay, sailed recently on one day with 
reservations numbering more than one 
thousand. Among them was a large 
contingent of American bankers enjoy- 
ing themselves after a fatiguing conven- 
tion at Cleveland. A sightseeing visit tc 
Montreal by many members of the Wal- 
ther League was also noted, this league 
being connected with the Lutheran 
Church of the United States. 

R. H. Campbell, Dominion Director of 
Forestry, estimates that “there are prob- 
ably 500,000,000 acres of forest lands in 
the Dominion, one-half of which may be 
covered with merchantable timber. 
FEDERAL LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 

Preferred Stock Dividend 


52 William Street 
New York, August 8, 1923. 





The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the Regular Quarterly Dividend of One and One- 
Half Per Cent (1%%) on the Preferred Stcck 
of Federal Light & Traction Company payable 
on September 1, 1923, to the Preferred Stock- 
nolders of record as of the close of business 
August 15, 193. 

Checks will be mailed. The transfer books 


will not be closed. 
J. DUNHILL, Treasurer. 








To Insure Profits 


Plan Your Budget on 
Sound Cost Accounting 


“It is one thing to make the Plan. 
quite another to work the Plan” 


PROFIT, in a large measure, is the 
elimination of LOSS. To be eliminated, 


Loss must be accurately detected. 


Adequate Cost Accounting—Accotnt- 
ing Control—locates Loss, shows where, 
how, when, and in what amount it oc- 


curs, and points out the remedy. 


Only thru Cost Accounting can the 
factors that enter into the Budget— 
always planned to insure Profits—be 


determined and controlled. 


Present business conditions demand 
adequate and sound Cost Accounting, 
devoid of frills, and administered by a 
competent organization of experts of 


wide and varied experience. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO 
BOSTON ST. PAUL 
PROVIDENCE sT, Louis 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY CINCINNATI BALTIMORE 


PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
DETROIT RICHMOND 


MILWAUKEE 


NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 
DENVER 














Price, $2.00 


Two New Books — Ready in September 
ORGANIZED BUSINESS KNOWLEDGE 


By JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON 


Dean, New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 
President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY 
AND MAKE IT EARN MORE 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 


Editor, Efficiency Magazine, London 


Price, $2.00 


Both of these books are formed from articles that have previously appeared 
in Forbes Magazine—though more comprehensive and complete. 


Reservations accepted now—we shall bill you when book is delivered to you. 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Special Offer 


To Executives 


A ten-day free examination of 
the book you have been looking 
for. 


Stimulating 
the 


Organization 
By Orline D. Foster 


Full quota production is the need of 
the hour. The wheels of industry must 
be kept at top speed or the loss of 
precious minutes will mean the loss of 
many thousands of dollars. Here is a 
book which will enable you to provide 
proper incentives to better work not 
only for your factory force, but also to 
the hardest group to stimulate, the of- 
fice workers. 


Why This Book Is Unusual 


Not until the author recognized the 
necessity for a book dealing with the 
subject of incentives was any organized 
attempt made to furnish information 
on this subject. “Stimulating the Or- 
ganization” has been written from first- 
hand experience. ere is nothing in 
it which can be considered theoretical. 
It is the result of years of patient in- 
vestigation of big business as it is man- 
aged today. 


Actual methods in use in such con- 
cerns as the U. S. Rubber Company, the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., various chain- 
stores systems and many great depart- 
ment stores are shown. There is prob- 
ably no other book published so far 
which deals more directly with facts 
and figuies than with abstract theories. 


The Employee Is the Main- 
spring of Your Business 


Your employee is the most valuable 
asset you possess. He is the man who 
actually determines the calibre of your 
product; he is the man who meets your 
customers and sells the goodwill of 
your business. He is, in the last 
analysis, the man upon whom your 
profits depend. “Stimulating the Or- 
ganization” will tell you how best to 
place him and how to obtain his best 
efforts. 


It Is the Only Book on 
the Subject 


Send for a copy today. 


Here is a chance to examine this book 
at our expense. Clip the coupon and P 
send it to us today, with your busi- . 
ness letter head. We will immediate- 7 
ly send you a copy by return mail. 


Examine it at your leisure. You s 
won’t want to return it. Just 
send us your check for $4. r wanes 
If, aeaee, 3 is net suit- BROTHERS, 
or your business or 
you are not satisfied V4 49 East 33d St. 
ge it to = at the New York City. 
en ten days. 
= In accordance with 


your special offer of 
ten day free exami- 








nation, please send me 
postpaid a copy of 


ting the Organization 








F tuations 
7 Street 
7 a a ee 
@7 At the end of 10 days, | will either 
Vd send $4 or return the book. 
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Ajax Rubber Co., Inc.—President J. C. 
Weston reports 90 per cent. increase of 
sales in the last three months, and for 
six months 61 per cent. increase Over 
same months in 1922. Net profits after 
taxes and interest are given as $414,720 
for the period. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—Net profits 
announced for six months $1,097,108, 
against $578,529 for same months in 1922. 
Common earns $1.99. Sales for last 
three months billed $6,082,079. 

American Locomotive Co.—Report by 
Andrew Fletcher, president, notes in- 
crease of net profits for six months of 
1923 amounting to $5,649,866, from an in- 
crease in earnings of $23,504,347, and 
$3,597,125 was added to surplus, while a 
reserve of $1,500,000 was created for im- 
provements. Cash and marketable se- 
curities on hand were increased from 
$15,078,202 on Dec. 31, 1922, to $15,279,- 
205 on June 30, 1923. 

American Writing Paper Co.—Has 
closed 15 mills in Holyoke, Mass., dis- 
trict, in reply to strike by stationary 
firemen for 80 cents per hour. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works.—Reports 
booked orders for more than $50,000,000 
yet to be finished and enough to engage 
full capacity for the rest of 1923. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Present oper- 
ating schedule represents 80 per cent. 
of capacity, reports E. G. Grace, presi- 
dent. On July 27 the company had 
about 51,000 shareholders, common and 
preferred. The surplus for June half- 
year was $2,102,262, making common 
earnings $2.42 a share. 

British Empire Steel Corp.—After end 
of labor strike at Sidney, N. S., the com- 
pany’s water system was wrecked by a 
series of explosions, and the plant is 
closed. 

Calumet & Hecla Copper Mining Co. 
—Merger agreed upon among execu- 
tives, allotting shares in new company 
as follows: Calumet & Hecla, 1,205,308; 
Ahmeek, 506,000; Allouez, 80,000; Osceola 
Consol., 149,994, and Centennial Copper, 
34,000. Calumet & Hecla stockholders 
receive eventually 1,584,000 shares new 
stock on account of shares in the merged 
companies which were held by the 
Hecla. 

Canadian Pacific Ry. Co—Wants to 
build branch to Peace River section in 
northern Alberta, to cost $30,000,000 to 
$50,000,000. 

Computing-Tabulating-Recording Co. 
—First six months net increase, after 
taxes and charges, was $1,012,227, mak- 
ing $6.70 a share on 150,688 shares out- 
standing. Last year’s corresponding 
figures were $712,851 and $5.44 for each 
of 131,033 shares then outstanding. In- 
cluding subsidiaries, earnings improved 
41.7 per cent. The sum of $513,818 was 
received additionally in settlement of 
lawsuit for infringement of patents. 

Corn Products Refining Co—For six 
months, common earns $10.40 a share on 
$49,784,000 outstanding, against $6.83 
first half of 1922. Surplus reported $2,- 
967,364, against $1,910,050. 

Du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours Co.— 


of 
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and net income after all charges of $10. Park 
125,883. Net sales were $49,325,999 9 ygement | 
37 ae} cent. greater than in 1922, sam ve pass 
period. cchulte 

General Asphalt Co.—Reports that jt; . 200 | 
subsidiary, the Petroleum Developmen, stablishe 
Co., Ltd., at Trinidad, has brought 1 capital W 
well No. 9 in lot 4, Forrest Reserve lease J joubled 
and that the initial flow is 15,000 barrel; Pennsy 
for 24 hours, gravity 18 Baume. plant at 

General Electric Co.—Reports tha JJ illowiné 
four groups of employees have invested [i cent. Wa 
a total of $27,790,000 in the company’s Philad 
securities, and that pre-war relations [Mf iotaled ‘ 
have been again established with the JJ crease © 
German A. E. G. (General Electric Com. § increase 
pany), providing for mutual exchange of Postu 
experience and inventions. sidiaries 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Has se- JJ of $1,6 
cured 7l-year leasehold on 100x250 plot § against 
on 58th Street, New York City, south- Repu 
west corner of Eleventh Avenue, and months 
will immediately erect thereon a six- § against 
story building, adjacent to railway track, J in 192 
for the accommodation of business now agains 
engaging expensive quarters in various extra 
structures in Manhattan and Long §@ ferred 
Island City. to que 

Gray & Davis, Inc.—After preferred both 1 
dividend of $128,050 for six months, bal- Uni 
ance is equivalent to 95 cents a share left $ 
for 134,000 shares common. ; comm 

Hercules Powder Co.—Reports net ings 
earnings for six months $1,157,411, mak- $4,000 
ing $8.09 per common, against $5.50 for tion, 
same period in 1922. U. 

Island Creek Coal Co.—Made net in —Re 
six months $1,361,230, or $10.20 a share of $ 
of 118,801 shares common, after pfd. to $1 
div., against $1,987,427, or $15.39 a share U. 
for common, in first half of 1922. Sur- roy 
plus received $23,652, against $522,031 Sheil 
June 30, 1922. as 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.—To re- 30, 
place obsolete mills and help in adopting the 
8-hour day; this company is preparing afte 
to erect new mills at the Southside plant. Pam 

Jones Tea Co., Inc.—In the past six “- 
months, President Jones reports, the last 
company acquired 150 new stores, and anid 
he hoped to add 1,000 more. Company { 
now operates 628 stores, emjloying 6,- 

000 persons. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for rd 
seven months, $71,928,928, against $46,- ok 
910,634 in 1922, same period; an increase ™ 
of 53 per cent. 

New Jersey Zinc Co.—Announces divi- cl 
dends for quarter ended June, $1,959,264, % 
against $975,222 same period 1922. Sur- ch 
plus is figured $1,117,746, against $621,- c 
939. 


N. Y. Central R. R. Co—In conjunc- 
tion with Rock Island lines is submit- 
ting proposals to Chicago Terminal Com- 
mission for a new Chicago terminal, the 
work to cost more than $100,000,000 and 
involving relocation of south branch oi 
Chicago River for half a mile south 0! 
Polk Street. 

Ohio Copper Co—During June was 
said to have produced 335,000 pounds of 
copper at slightly under 7 cents a pound. 

Otis Elevator Co—For June half an- 
nounces earnings for common of $9.09, 
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$6.96 for same period in 1922. 
pacific Development Corp.—F ederal 
ade Commission has instituted pro- 
against Pacific Commercial 
ceedings “5 
~. q subsidiary, and Exporters & Im- 
ars Association of the World, the 
- being substitution of inferior 
woods for those ordered and paid for, 
the detriment of the country’s busi- 
ness reputation. 
“park & Tillford.—Control and man- 
agement of this old grocery company 
wave passed to David A. Schulte of the 
schulte Cigar Stores Co., and it is stated 
at 200 Park & Tilford stores will be 
stablished in the principal cities. The 
capital was $2,500,000, and this is to be 
joubled at once. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co.—Company’s 
slant at Jeanette, Pa., reported closed, 
following workmen’s demand for 20 per 

cent, wage increase. 

Philadelphia Co.—First six months 
totaled $8,229,443 gross earnings, an in- 
srease of $887,271, and net $3,633,705, an 
increase of $185,999. 

Postum Cereal Co., Inc.—With sub- 
jidiaries show net profits per six months 
of $1,637,355, after taxes and charges, 
against $1,541,212 for previous June half. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co.—For six 
months reports surplus of $2,365,688, 
against deficit of $625,700 same months 
in 1922, making $9.55 per common, 
against no dividends June 30, 1922, An 
extra dividend of 2 per cent on pre- 
ferred was declared July 18, in addition 
to quarterly dividend of 1% per cent., 
both payable Oct. 1. 

United Fruit Co.—Expects to have 
left $20 per share for 1,000,000 shares 
common, after British taxation. Earn- 
ings from sugar alone are figured as 
$4,000,000, despite much reduced produc- 
tion, the prices being better. 

U. S. Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. 
—Records net profits after all charges 
of $1,425,000 for six months, equivalent 
to $1.60 per common. 

U. S. Steel Corp—For June quarter 
the directors declared regular quarterly 
dividends of 1% on common and 1% 
on preferred, payable Sept. 29 and Aug. 
30, respectively. For June half-year 
the report has a surplus of $47,382,163 
after taxes and charges, equal to $6.82 
for common, compared with 88 cents for 
common in first half of 1922. Out of the 
last quarter’s surplus, $10,000,000 was set 
aside for improvements. 

Utah Copper Co.—Is building 85 
modern five-room houses for employees 
at Garfield, Bingham and Magna. More 
than 2,000 men are now said to be em- 
ployed at Arthur and Magna. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co.—In- 
cluding subsidiaries, reports net loss of 
$2,894,326 for year ended May, after ail 
charges, against loss of $1,980,567 the 
previous year. Gross sales by Consumers’ 
Chemical Corp. totaled $76,964,891, 
against $73,577,475 in 1922. C. G. Wilson. 
President, states that the fertilizer end 
of the company’s business shows a sub- 
stantial betterment over 1922. 

Western Electric Co., Inc.—Record sales 
of copper wire are outstanding feature in 
company’s cable department for six 
months ended June. For use in tele- 
phone cable, 11,572,265,000 feet of copper 
wire was sold. Telephone receivers num- 
bered 1,750,000, or 500,000 more than the 
plant turned out in all 1922. 
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Fisk Flat-Tread 
Fisk Non - Skid 
Fisk Premier 


The line that gives 
completely what 
is wanted in com- 
fort, long service 
and price. 


Lowest Cost Mileage 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for 
every car, truck or speed wagon 























New Book Now Going On Press 


ORGANIZED BUSINESS KNOWLEDGE 


By JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON 


President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dean, New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 


This 250 page book, amply illustrated by charts and diagrams, is based 
on the series of articles of the same title, which is completed in this issue 
of “Forbes.” The book, of course, is more complete and comprehensive 
and has been revised to afford a greater wealth of detail and information. 


We are accepting reservations now for delivery as soon as the 


book comes off the press. Price $2.00. We will bill you after 
the book is mailed to you. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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FREE 


Mail coupon for interesting 
book by the famous 
William J. Burns. 


Shinde whey tanks 


now give 


$1000 insurance 


against raised-check 
losses, on checks 
triply safeguarded 


The raised check is a very real danger. 
Every 34 minutes, someone in America 
loses money by check fraud. Last year 
these losses totaled more than fifty million 
dollars, it is estimated. 

That is why thousands of leading banks 
now give the triple, positive protection 
of Super-Safety INSURED Checks: 
Made of the world’s safest check paper. 
Each check protected by Burns. 


Each depositor “‘covered” by $1000 in- 
surance against loss through raised checks. 
This protection leaves no reason why you 
should not benefit by the efficient, con- 
venient way to handle money—checking. 
See your banker—tell him you want: 


It is the only way to positive safety from 
the check-raiser. Ask about it next time 
you visit a bank. 


With Super-Safety IN- 
SURED checks you are 
made beneficiary of 
$1000 insurance against 
loss by raised checks— 
in the strong, “old- 
line’? HARTFORD 





Each Super-Safety INSURED 
Check is protected by the 
famous, world-wide William |. 
Burns international Detective 
Agency, Inc. Each carries that 
warning to the check-raiser. 


Mail the coupon today for your free 
copy of the interesting book on check- 
raisers, written by William J. Burns. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


Largest manufacturers of bank checks* 
in the world 

New York 

Atlanta 


San Francisco 
Denver 


Chicago 
Des Moines 


| BURNS’ BOOK FREE 
| 


Mail coupon to Bankers Supply Company, 5950 
S. State St., Chicago, for FREE copy of William : 
| 


| J. Burns’ book: “Stories of Check Raisers—and 
| How to Protect Yourself.” 16 
| 0 RES et ee ee eee | 
| CO ER a ae Sn es a a ee | 
| SE Se ae ET PR | 
Ce at ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee tem cee —_— = 
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Labor and Wages 

















B EING urged to a decision by the 
pressure of public opinion, Elbert 
H. Gary, President of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute and chairman of the 
board of directors of the United States 
Steel Corporation, announced on August 
2, after a final conference with all presi- 
dents of the corporation’s subsidiary 
companies, that “manufacturers of iron 
and steel, representing practically the 
entire industry of the country, will now 
begin the total elimination of the twelve- 
hour day and will progress as rapidly as 
the supply of labor will permit.” The 
plans provide for an increase of 25 per 
cent. in hourly and base wage rates for 
the workers who step from a twelve to 
an eight-hour work day, reducing their 
daily earnings about 16 per cent. About 
75 per cent. of steel workers have now 
shorter hours, 10 or 8, and their hourly 


wage rates will not be changed, but © 


their earnings will be adjusted upwardly 
“whenever it is practicable.” The price 
of steel to the consumer, Mr. Gary says, 
will have to be increased about 15 per 
cent. 


After ten days of negotiations for 
better pay and working conditions 
6,000 trolleymen in Newark walked out 
on strike at midnight of July 31. When 
the month of August was five minutes 
old the 1,800 cars of the Public Service 
Railway Company had been quietly 
taken into the car barns by the men, 
and a problem had been created as to 
how 500,000 persons would get to their 
usual destinations in the morning and 
later. The daily traffic amounts to 
about 1,500,000 fares. The men wanted 
an increase from 50 cents to 65 cents an 
hour and every eighth day off. The 
company would go as high as 52% cents 
or submit the dispute to the Public Utili- 
ties Commission. The company has 
given transportation service to 147 com- 
munities in seven counties of northern 
New Jersey, but has suffered consider- 
able losses from the competition of 
buses and jitneys. Leaders of the men 
contend that the strike was engineered 
by the company in order to get action 
from the Public Utilities Commission 
which would either permit a 10-cent 
fare, instead of the 8-cent and 5-cent 
fares now charged, or else do away with 
the bus and jitney competition. In a 
letter to the stockholders of the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey its 
president, Thomas N. McCarter, who is 
also president of the subsidiary street 
railway company, says that it was finan- 
cially impossible to meet the men’s de- 
mands unless the Public Utilities Com- 
mission allowed higher fare or restricted 
competition, but assures the stockhold- 
ers of the parent company that their 
dividends will not be affected by the 
strike, as three other subsidiaries are 


« 
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carrying on a substantial business, whil causes 
the railway company has paid no diy. Dun’s 
dends to the parent corporation for in of 91 
years. ing WE 
The first effect of the walkout wa fa 2 WO 
the immediate appearance on the oem Ameri 
of a large number of buses from New showe 
York, Bridgeport, Conn., and some of cent. | 
the Jersey towns. Newark ordinarily gm !™° 
has now about 450 buses, and about sj fm" 
were ready to operate on the first mor. Mm 242 
ing of the strike. Jersey City was cred. tentio 
ited with 400, Eliziabeth with 90, Ney jm ¢o"" 
Brunswick with 48, Plainfield with yi * ' 
and Camden with 50, these figures ing. coupl 
cating an approximate increase of 2) ‘tO™ 
per cent. over the usual numbers. Th prod 
steam railway companies carrying com. finer! 
muters put on additional coaches, anj the q 
private automobiles were called into | ‘*! 


service on a large scale. Everybody had for 


apparently known that the strike was Pric 
coming and had prepared for it. The the | 
street railway company did nothing to of tl 
get its cars in opcration, and received Star 
a notice from the Director of Streets enec 
and Public Improvements in Newark ps 

vio 


that its tracks would be torn up if no 
sincere efforts were made to serve the of | 
public. This was not taken seriously, oes 


having no legal force behind it. Mayor Mh 
Breidenbach of Newark proposed a Yor 
postponement of the strike for thirty B 8 
days pending negotiations for a settle lots 
ment. But the men pointed out in reply ing 
that trolleymen in Chicago received 73 ; I 
cents an hour, in New York 62 and in it 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 67. sal 


Five thousand cement workers who ° 
have been out since June 22, demanding ent 
a wage increase from $7 to $7.50, have loc 
been ordered back to work, the increase 
being allowed, according to statement 
made at the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association, at 34 West 33d Street, New be 
York City. Construction totaling $45, = 
000,000 in value was said to be tied up | 
by the strike. 

After a nation-wide survey the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, ( 
474 West Twenty-fourth Street, New 
York, finds that the average working 
week of the average American employee 
is 50.3 hours, and Dr. Wilford I. King - 
of the bureau’s staff says that this fig- 


ure represents a reduction of 36 minutes G 
in the last two years. Farmers and re- , 
tail merchants get 53 hours from theif © 
workers, and the steadiest jobs in du! t 
times are with small employers. . 

At last accounting a strike in the an- " 
thracite coal fields was still threatened. é 
as neither side would yield on the ques- 


tion of the “check-off,’ meaning that 
employers shall collect union dues out 
of men’s wages and remit them to the 
union treasurers. ; 

The strike of telephone operators if 
New England, for a seven-hour day and 
higher wages, has been ended by a poll 
of the 3,800 workers, the Massachusetts 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
promising to assist in accomplishing s2'- 
isfactory conditions. 
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QMMODITY prices have been re- 
corded usually 7 to 8 per cent. 
higher than a year ago, but declining 
seadily since April. Sugar wholesale 
jas fluctuated sharply without visible 
eautses around 8% cents. According to 

Dun’s list of wholesale commodities, out 
of 91 minor price revisions for the open- 
ing week in August, 59 were downward. 
In woolen fabrics the offerings by the 
American Woolen Co. were ruling and 
showed an average advance of 11 per 
cent. over last spring in the staple lines 
of men’s wear fabrics. 

Fluctuations in°the prices of crude oil 
and gasoline have cccupied popular at- 
tention, the tendency being decidediy 
downward, owing to record production 
at the wells, especially in California, 
coupled with shortage of facilities for 
storing the surplus. Agitation among 
oroducers for closing down wells and re- 
fneries met with general approval in 
the Mid-Continental fields, but was re- 
strained by fear of Federal prosecution 
for price-fixing in restraint of trade. 
Price wars are reported to have reduce‘ 
the price of gasoline to 11 cents in some 
of the cities of the Southwest, and the 
Standard Oil was said to have threat- 
ened to reduce the price to 10 cents in 
these regions, having itself made no pre- 
vious reductions. It was stated at one 
of the meetings of oil men that “right 
now gasoline can be bought in bulk at 
11 cents or 12 cents a gallon in New 
York, though the big companies are sell- 
ing to the service stations in tank wagon 
lots at 20% cents, and the public is pay- 
ing 24 cents.” 

Recent advices from California have 
it that gasoline is selling there whole- 
sale at 9 and 10 cents, and it is felt that 
considerable reductions below the pres- 
ent official price elsewhere may be 
looked for. As evidence to this effect 
it is creditably reported that the Green- 
slade Oil Co. of Detroit has purchased 
1,000,000 gallons at 9 cents for Septem- 
ber delivery. 








| Cotton and Grain | 


ora advanced $5 a bale in New 
York and $7 in New Orleans when 
it was announced that the Department 
of Agriculture estimated the condition 
of the growing crop at 67.2 per cent. of 
normal, owing mostly to boll weevil in 
Georgia and drouth in Texas. An esti- 
mate of 70 per cent. or higher had been 
expected, from a number of private es- 
timates. The next official report is to 
appear on September 4 and will give the 
average condition of the crop as of Au- 
gust 5. 

If the present estimate comes true, 
the yield will be 11,516,000 bales, while 
a 70 per cent. yield would increase this 
by 300,000 bales. 

The shortage of the cotton crop to be 
expected, according to the official esti- 
mate, is accéntuated by a very small 
carry-over and by the world’s increasing 
consumption of this commodity. The 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange through 
its secretary, H. G. Hester, states that 
the world’s carry-over of cotton into 
the new cotton year, beginning August 
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og Island Ships 
s Are Good 


his! A HOG ISLAND SHIP © fe wipe 
‘SIN THE PANAMA CANAL‘. 47: 


In Service on the Seven Seas 


OG ISLAND produced 110 cargo ships. Today 103 of them are busy on 
the Seven Seas, although general shipping conditions are such that only 
one-fourth of the United States Shipping Board fleet is in commission 


The Hog Island Ships have steamed a total of 9,000,000 miles— 400 times 
around the world Built under war conditions and at unheard-of speed, it 
has taken peace conditions and the severe competition of a declining market to 
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1, is the smallest for many years, 
amounting to 2,573,000 bales, against 
4,879,000 bales a year ago, and that the 
consumption of American cotton during 
the year just ended was 12,631,000 bales 
and for the previous year 12,829,000 
bales. 

Wheat prices have varied daily within 
narrow margins in response to reports 
of business conditions and the prospects 
of the corn crop, but without reference 
to the more important factors in the 
world markets, these being not generally 
known or understood. On August 1, 
however, the Department of Commerce 
published statistics showing a marked 
falling off in foreign demand for Amer- 
ican wheat and other farm products, due 
to reduced purchasing capacity in Eu- 
rope, and still more to greatly increased 
competition from producers in other 
parts of the world. 

Total exports of wheat for the year 
ending June 30, 1923, dropped to 154,- 
950,971 bushels, valued at $192,015,328, 
from 208,321,091 bushels in the previous 
12 months, valued at $279,658,478. 

Corn fared likewise. From 176,385,614 
bushels bringing $115,861,864 in 1922, the 


exports fell to 94,064,053 bushels bring- 
ing $75,031,179. 

American ,imports of wheat at the 
same time went up about 4,000,000 bush- 
els. The foreign wheat consumed in 
this country increased in value from 
$16,934,665 in 1922 to $20,033,443 in 1923. 

The Department of Commerce gives 
many more details and figures, but these 
are the most significant ones for ex- 
plaining low grain prices and fortifying 
the advice coming from leaders in com- 
merce, to the effect that American farm- 
ers would gain by giving more attention 
to other sources of revenue and going 
in for wheat only where it can be pro- 
duced cheaply. 








Railroads | 














E cnager seine the country railroads 
are showing increased gross and 
net earnings for the first six months of 
the year, as compared with the same 
months in 1922. Outstanding examples 
are the Baltimore & Ohio, the Chicago 
& Alton and the Erie lines. The De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton, “Ford’s rail- 
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road,” had smaller gross earnings for 
June, 1923, than for June, 1922, but the 
net was 75 per cent. larger, due to 
economies. The Erie, Illinois Central, 
Rock Island, Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
show great advancements in the move- 
ments of loaded cars for July. 

The proposed absorption of the Jer- 
sey Central by the New York Central 
continues to engage the attention of the 
{Interstate Commerce Commission and is 
meeting with resistance by those who 
believe that the interests of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore would suffer. 


A proposal to purchase the Okmulgee 
Northern Railroad in Oklahoma has 
been put before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. and _ will 
serve to test the commission’s policy to 
refuse sanction for the extension of 
railway lines into new coal fields. The 
Okmulgee recently applied for permis- 
sion to extend to the Henryetta coal 
fields in Oklahoma, and in the new ap- 
plication the purpose of securing a com- 
petitive new coal supply is also men- 
tioned. 

Texas, Panhandle & Gulf Railroad 
wants to build a new line, 303 miles, 
from Tucumcari, N. Mex., to Dimmitt, 
Texas, and one from Perring to Fort 
Worth, 57 miles, and also to acquire 
from the Gulf, Texas & Western Co. 
the existing line from Seymour to Salts- 
ville, 100 miles. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, 
upon creditors’ suit, has admitted insol- 
vency and consented to the appointment 
of a receiver. President W. H. Brem- 
mer said: “In the last two to three years 
we have not shared in the prosperity 
which has accrued to the Southern and 
Eastern railroads.” 


According to the current report of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, 517 persons 
were killed in the last three months of 
1922 at grade crossings of railways. It 
seems that the victims were all, or nearly 
all, in motor cars. 

The Southern Pacific has been au- 
thorized to make its rail-and-water 
rates from New York to the Southwest- 
ern territory and the Southern Pacific 
Coast equivalent to the railway rates 
now in effect from Chicago to the same 
destinations. The reductions will aver- 
age 30 cents per hundred pounds. By 
boat from New York to Galveston and 
thence by rail will under this ruling 
compete not only with allrail shipment 
from Chicago, but also with any Pan- 
ama shipment that has to go back to- 
ward the interior from a Pacific port. 

In order to increase railway earnings 
in the Northwest some of the roads in 
this section are preparing to petition the 
I. C. C. for a readjustment of rates, on 
the plan of reducing through rates to 
compete for business with Panama Canal 
shipments, while raising short-haul rates 
for more revenue. The northern roads, 
except in New England, have earned 
less for their valuation during the first 
six months of this year than railroads 
in any other group, and their stocks 
have gone down. The insolvency of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis is cited as an 
example of the results to be averted. 

President Markham of the Illinois 
Central told at the wheat conference in 
Chicago last month that his road had 


made $1,000,000 last year hauling grain, 
but $3,000,000 hauling bananas. 

Final perfection in automatic train 
control, eliminating “man-failure” from 
among the causes for train wrecking and 
collisions, is announced to have been 
practically accomplished under the aus- 
pices of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The control system combines electrical, 
pneumatic and mechanical devices, and 
has been tested for a year on the fifty- 
mile stretch of road between Lewiston 
Junction and Sunbury, Pa. A. H. Rudd, 
the road’s chief signal engineer, who has 
conducted the tests, cannot yet say 


whether more trains can be handled 
with the new control system. 





Shipping and Trade 





ORRECTED figures compiled at 

Washington make the exports from 
the United States for June, $312,239,000, 
and the imports $8,016,000 larger, instead 
of about $1,000,000 smaller as first an- 
nounced. 

Ship tonnage under construction in 
Great Britain and Ireland shows a de- 
crease of 154,000 tons for the second 
quarter of the year, according to Lloyd’s 
Register, and 582,000 tons less compared 
with the corresponding months in 1922. 


The tonnage actually under construction ‘ 


now is figured as 1,208,000, which is 
682,900 tons less than the average for 12 
months before the war. 

National Merchant Marine Associa- 
tion differs from the Department of 
Commerce by asserting in a recent state- 
ment that American ships are losing out 
in the business of carrying American 
goods, as well as return cargoes. After 
analyzing the official figures the associa- 
tion presents the following summary: 
“It is therefore evident that American 
ships are carrying a steadily decreasing 
share of our foreign trade, whether 
viewed from the standpoint of the value 
of the goods, the volume of cargoes or 
the vessels securing cargoes. Direct 
Government operation cannot solve the 
problem of enabling us to compete for 
our own trade, and it devolves upon 
Congress to offset the advantages in 
favor of foreigners if a real American 
merchant marine is to survive.” 








Washington 




















— revenues reduced by 
$638,689,483, as compared with the 
fiscal year of 1923, ended June 30, are 
forecasted for 1924 by Herbert M. Lord, 
Director of the Budget, in his annual re- 
port to the President, this being the sec- 
ond year that an American Budget is 
attempted. Expenditures have not yet 
been estimated. For the past year a de- 
ficit of $822,433,231 was forecasted in the 
first budget, but on June 30 there was 
a surplus of $300,657,466. This dis- 
crepancy of $1,132,090,691 is ascribed in 
the second budget to faithful observa- 
tion in the various government depart- 
ments of the President’s policies for 
economy. H. C. Smither, chief co-ordi- 
nator in the Bureau of the Federal 
Budget, defines the main objects of this 
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new institution as “the CO-or dination 
the routine business of the Gaal 
ment,” and says that “they have be 
largely attained.” “a 

Corrected figures for fore; 
totals for June, says the Dep 
Commerce, show ireports exc 
ports by $8,000,000. 

Governor Crissinger of the Federy 
Reserve Board explains that the boar, 
new rules have no connection with a 
recent Supreme Court decisions on e 
collections, but provide that no Feder 
Reserve Bank shall receive on deposi 
or for collection any check drawn on 
any non-member bank which refuses to 
remit at par in acceptable funds, ang 
that, whenever a Federal Reserve Bank 
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e eding ex. 
























4 3 In the 
receives on deposit or for collection ar up 
check emanating from any non-membe, * ical 
bank which refuses to remit at par, j al 
shall make a charge for the service of be foll 
collecting such check of one-tenth of | 171,000 
per cent., the minimum charge to be is la 
cents for each item. pol 

This rule was to have gone into effect jumpec 
on August 15, but a compromise has to 117, 
been proposed by Charles Blaiborne oj from t 
New Orleans and D. R. Adams of At. Mount 
lanta, and action has been postponed much 
while opinions are being obtained from rent C 
banks in different parts of the country, MB were | 

When the Cubana legislature passed ; 000 bi 
lottery bill and at the same time passed ments 
a resolution, almost unanimously, con- 20212 
demning the American Government for Baste 
interfering in the internal affairs of crude 
Cuba, Major General Enoch H. Crovw- sume 
der, American ambassador to Cuba, was first 
summoned to Washington to confer rels 
with Secretary Hughes. The lottery resp 
bill, which had been opposed by Gen- ness 


eral Crowder as contrary to agreements D 
relating to a $50,000,000 Cuban loan, was July 
passed by the legislature over the veto mor 
of President Zayas, the veto being taken ing 


as intended for political effect with the this 
American Government only. ami 
few 

inc 

International i 

thi 

LL interested in the manufacture me 
and sale of textiles are studying po 


the survey published by the Department 19, 
of Commerce on the new conditions of 


the textile industry in northern France. ch 
The regions most devastated during the ci 
war have been equipped with new ma- b 
chinery much more efficient than that S 
which was destroyed and covering a a 


much greater variety of products. Many n 
of the mills are now in position to cul- h 
tivate foreign trade. The survey : 
abounds in detail. 1 

Official figures given out by the Brit- t 
ish Board of Trade show that the ex- ( 
ports of England for the first six months | 
of this year are considerably larger than 
for the same period of 1922. 

Direct cable connection between New 
York and Rome in the near future has 
been provided for by contract between 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. and 
the Italian Submarine Cables Co. The 
cable is to be laid over the Azores if 
consent is obtained from the Govern- 
ment of Portugal. The Italian com- 
pany is said to have arranged with the 
Italian Government to extend the cabie 
line further to Greece and the Near 
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t. Heretofore telegraphic communi- 
~ to these regions has passed over 
British and French land lines. 

The Republic of Colombia has used 
the first $5,000,000 received from the 
Tited States out of the $20,000,000 dam- 
ages allow ed Colombia for the Panama 
Canal zone deal for the establishment 
Hof a Federal Reserve banking system, 
and is reported to have succeeded by 
‘his means in stabilizing its trembling 
finances. Frozen securities constituted 
the main source of trouble. 








| Other Important Items: 


a 














In the statistics of oil production this 

year up to July 1, published by the Geo- 
logical Survey and the Department of 

ommerce, the main facts seem to be 

the following: the production was 337,- 
471,000 barrels against 267,239,000 bar- 

rels last year. Most of the increase 
came from California wells, which 
jumped from 61,000,000 barrels last year 
to 117,000,000 this year. The rest came 
from the Mid-Continent and the Rocky 

Mountain fields. The increase was not 
much in excess of the increase in cur- 
rent consumption. Imports of crude oil 
were reduced from 77,000,000 to 40,000,- 
(00 barrels, but this was offset by ship- 
ments through the Panama Canal of 
20,212,387 barrels from California to 
Eastern refineries. The consumption of 
crude, as indicated by deliveries to con- 
sumers, grew from 269,000,000 barrels the 
first half of last year to 339,000,000 bar- 
rels this year. Oil shipments have been 
responsible for the record-breaking busi- 
ness of the Panama Canal during 1923. 

Dun & Co. report business failures in 
July smaller in number than for any 
month since November, 1920, but total- 
ing a larger indebtedness than for June 
this year, which was the smallest in 
amount for two and a half years. A 
few large failures in manufacturing lines 
increased the volume of indebtedness for 
July. 

The wool clip in the United States 
this year is estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at 228 million 
pounds, against 220 for 1922, and 222 for 
1921. 

Acquisition and development of a new 
chain of department stores in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States is, in 
brief, the plan of operation upon which 
S. S. Kresge, head of a chain of five- 
and-ten-cent stores, has entered, begin- 
ning with the purchase of the Plaut de- 
partment store at Newark. The new or- 
ganization is named the Kresge Depari- 
ment Stores, Inc., and will have an au- 
thorized capital of $25,000,000 in 7 per 
cent. cumulative preferred and 200,000 
shares of common, no par value. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Kresge in the new ven- 
ture will be Col. L. S. Plaut and Mr. C. 
E. Merrill, of Merrill, Lynch & Co., who 
will finance the new corporation. The 
same firm has been identified with the 
financing of seven other chain systems 
for merchandising, including S. S. 
Kresge & Co., the McCrory Stores Cor- 
poration, the Acme Tea Co., Jones Bros. 
Tea Co., the J. C. Penny Co., G. R. Kin- 
ney & Co. and the Melville Shoe Cor- 
poration. Mr. Kresge believes particu- 
larly in the field for developing depart- 
ment stores on the “25 cents to $1” line. 
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Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prise of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and aa pays $1 for each 

story used. 


Unappreciated Advice 

A wealthy motorist, while traveling 
through a Mississippi town, approached 
a gasoline station only to find the tender 
a lazy country boy. 

“Here, boy,” said the motorist, “I want 
some gasoline. And get a move on you! 
You'll never get anywhere in the world 
unless you push. Push is_ essential. 
When I was young, I pushed and that 
got me where I am.” 

“Well, governor,” replied the boy, “I 
reckon you'll have to push again, ’cause 
we ain’t got a drop o’ gas in the place.” 
—$5 prize to Leonard Nolty, Box 531, 
Brookhaven, Miss. 


* * * 
A Recommendation 


A wholesale grocer had in his employ 
a porter so lazy as to be utterly worth- 
less. 

One day, his patience exhausted, the 
grocer discharged him. 

“Will you give me a reference?” asked 
the porter. 

“Sure!” And this is what he got: 

“The bearer of this letter has worked 
for me one week and I am satisfied.”— 
$1 prize to P. Fodera, 2869 California St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

* * * 


Relieved 


- A man, living in San Francisco, re- 
ceived a telegram, collect, from a friend 
in New York. After paying the money 
he opened it. It read: “I am enjoying 
perfect health.” 

After reading it he got a large hat 
box and, filling it with bricks, sent it 
by express, C. O. D., to the New Yorker. 

In it was a note which ran as follows: 
“This is the load that fell off my heart 
when I received your telegram.”—$1 
prize to S. B. Davis, Box 106, Humarock, 
Mass. 


* * * 


Farm Efficiency 


Editor Oswald Harrison Villard said at 
an advertising man’s banquet in New 
York: “Business men are flighty. They 
have strange crazes. What a ludicrous 
craze scientific management was! Sci- 
entific management was like the old 
farmer in the malarial swamp district of 
Maryland. The farmer’s son withdrew 
his knife from his mouth one morning, 
pushed his plate of pie back wearily and 
said: ‘Pap, my chill’s a-comin’ on.’ ‘Be 
she?’ said the farmer, as he rose briskly. 
‘Wall, hold her jest a minute till I git 
the churn fixed up for ye.’”—The Argo- 
naut. 
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CURB SECURITIES 
Bought and Sold for cash only. 


(No margiaal accounts solicited) 
ABRAHAMS, HOFFER & CO. 
Members of the New York Curb Market 
15 Broad Street New York 














Electric Light 
Power and Gas 


Utility ew 
Compan 


Chica 
72 West 


tae 
TELEPHONE 
RANDOLPH 2944 


o.111. al Wis. 
First Wisconsin 


dams St. 1306 First 
National Banh Bldg. 


TEL BROADWAY 706 





Avery common cause of early 
old age is the disturbed con- 
dition of an important gland. 


FREE BOOK 


“Wh Many Men are Old at Forty” may bring a 
priceless message to foe It tells of a simple, sen- 
sible way by 7 which thousands have corrested this 
prostate gland condition. It tells how sciatica, back- 
aches, foot pains, interrupted sleep, mental de- 
fororer’ etc., are so often due to this gland. Sold 
‘or Opa od five years upon a money-back-if not-satis- 

plan. Do not confuse it with massage, medi- 
pon by violet rays, etc. No obligation. 


Write for your copy of the FREE BOOK today. ~ 


The Electro Thermal Ce. Th ng 


4624 Main St., Steubenville, Okio 
FORDS run 34 Miles 


Gallon of Gasoline) 


Low Gear Seldom Used 


And we guarantee all other cars nearly 
double present mileage, power and flex- 
ibility, make hills on high formerly diffi- 
cult onlow. We carry modelsforany car, 
— tractor, marine orstationary engine. 

our wonderful mil 
' = ae of gasoline °o other cars, 





canon 24 mi. hevrolet. . 32 mi. 
Chalmers . .23 mi Maxw (25) 30 mi, 
Olds.6....23mi. | Nash6....23mi. 
Paige 6. ...20mi. Lincoln 8... . 17 mi. 
Oakind 6...24mi. | StdbkrLt6.23mi. 
Overi’d 4...32mi, | Cole8..... 17 mi. 


If your car is not mentioned here - od and model for 
particulars and our guarantee on it. ENTS WANTED. 


ON 30 DAY’S FREE TRIAL 


You can drive any car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. 
Starts off on high in any weather without priming or heating— 
= jerking or choking. No more foulspark plugs or carbon 
No ing of gasinto crank case. Try it 30 
pe ourguarantee of money back if not entirely Tosa 
No strings to our guarantee. YOU ARE THE JUDGE. 
Anyone who can on mee ° bmn ens — it. Feet of 
new holes or changi: ism. Write today. 
AIR- TRICTION ¢ CARSUT 'RETCR co. 
64 Raymond Bidg. Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 








‘Send for FREE story 


Interesting, 


wastoatet — _ RA 
ter Desk Efficiency ows how 

poe desk cleared for action. ‘Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving ertire satisfaction. Saves 
time locating, ree or sn yREE oy awry 
Takes less space tha 
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For Salesmen—Salesmanagers—Executives 
A new 32-page Book 


THE MIRRORS OF 
SELLING STREET 


By JOHN E. ROSSER 


Reflections of salesmen you meet every day—their frailties, habits, weaknesses,— 


the human equation, the human factor in selling and in salesmen. 
effective “How to Sell” book than many a ponderous, 


It is a more 
scientific work. It is 


written in a semi-serious, humorous vein that will make you chuckle at the other fel- 


low, yet that will hit home with you. 


Reprinted from articles that appeared in Forbes Magazine and published in an inexpensive vol- 


ume for general distribution at low cost. 


Some of the Images You See in “The Mirrors of Selling Street” 


TANG L. FOOTE—who got into the selling game by 
accident. Unless he is very careful, he will get out 
on purpose—and someone else will furnish the 
purpose. In his present fix he has just as much 
chance of arriving anywhere in particular as has 
a Presidential candidate who can’t carry his own 
precinct. 

HAP HAZARD—the salesman who is always yawp- 
ing about the future—but he’s a man-eating 
shark at Kelly Pool. His favorite character in fic- 
tion is Mr. Micawber, and he has the fine busi- 
ness acumen of Colonel Mulberry Sellers. 

WYNN D. BIRD—is an enthusiastic believer in the 
gas attack as an aid to selling. He proceeds on the 
assumption that a real salesman must possess a 
high-pressure diaphragm and _ rawhide vocal 
chords. He is an elocutor who would rather get 
something off his chest than bring home the bacon. 

WATT A. FUNK—the salesman who doesn’t know 
anything for sure—he has a long fuzzy nap on his 
brain; he is in great need of a mental shave. 
Whatever idea or knowledge he may possess is 
buried so deeply beneath the chief ingredient of 
an Ostermoor that neither could be brought to 
light without the vigorous use of a lawn mower. 

RUB R. STAMP—the chap who knows his salestalk 
but gets lockjaw when he’s asked a question. 

KIDDS M. SELF—the salesman who does the costli- 
est job of stringing the world. 


SED N. TERRY—the salesman who is highly pol- 
ished—on the seat of his trousers. He is the great- 
oe living exponent of the absent treatment in 
selling. 

LEW RIDD GLARE—the promising salesman who 
always lets it go at that. He is a gifted liar. Since 
he plays only one-night stands, it is merely a ques- 
tion of time until he has used up all the towns 
wen are and is then compelled to get off the 
earth. 

BUNK O’CONNOR—may be called a salesman only 
in the manner in which a Blackhander may be 
listed as a surgeon because he too uses a knife. 
The gent who is in the selling game because three- 
card monte doesn’t get ’em the way it used to. 

DOWNHILL ROLLER—the boy who keeps on blow- 
ing his bazoo after the audience has gone home. 
He never sets correctly the time-fuse on his spiel. 
He talks himself right in and then talks right out 
again. 

SUTTON LEE DENSE—the selling chap who hasn’t 
gumption enough to ride with the herd. 

LUKE WARM—the salesman whose gunning outfit 
includes everything but the shells. 

QUART. R. HOSS—when the barrier is raised, Quart 

-R. Hoss is right out among the pace setters, but 
just a little past the judges’ stand he does a Jess 
Willard flop. He gets away to a flying start and 
then goes flooey. 


PRICES 


Single copies 
10 to 
25 to 
50 to 


100 to 499 copies 
500 or more copies 


24 copies 


ORDER A COPY FOR EACH OF YOUR SALESMEN 
USE COUPON BELOW TODAY 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


copies of “The Mirrors of Selling Street.” 
Single copy orders must be accompanied by remittance of fifty cents) 


(Note: 


City and State 
F. 8-18-23 


We will remit on receipt of bill. 


RI PRA TTT SE ROTI 


-- eee — - — — ——- FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY-————— ———--——-——--- 
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